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READY NEXT WEEK 
The Life and Letters of 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the New York Evening Post. 


J 
In two volumes. Crown, Svo, $f.00 net (carriage extra) 


In 1856, Mr. Godkin came to this country after representing the London 
News during the Crimean war and throughout the siege of Sebastopol. When 
The Nation was founded in 1865 Mr. Godkin became its first editor; in 
1882, he became editor of the New York Evenmg Post. By virtue of his 
remarkable personality and his great gifts he wielded a powerful influence in 
many directions. In these volumes the editor has left Mr. Godkin to tell his 
own story so far as possible in writings, memoranda and letters from dis 
tinguished men of his time, of which he left many among his papers. 





The Truce in the East 
and its Aftermath 


By L. PUTNAM WEALE, author of “ The Re-Shaping of the Far East,” ete. 


’ 


Cloth, Svo, with illustrations and a map 


> 


The text is divided into three parts, discussing Japan and the new position; 
China and the Chinese; and the way in which the interests of the great 
Powers have been affected by the result of the struggle between Russia and 
Japan. As the Boston Transcript said of Mr. Weale’s ‘*The Re-Shaping of 
the Far East,”’ “It is given to few authors to know so much about the subjects 
they discuss as does Mr. Weale about his.’”” The At/antie Monthly found 
that ‘‘one of the most readable and valuable books which have appeared in 
recent years.” 


NOW READY 
Problems of the Panama Canal 


By HENRY L. ABBOT, Brigadier-General, U.S. Army, Retired. 
New Edition, entirely reset, revised and brought up to date. 
Clith, 8vo, $2.00 net | postage 16 cents) 





Gen. Abbot has been longer in close association with the operations in the 
canal zone than any man who has written on the subject. He knows the 
conditions, engineering difficulties, etc., better probably than any man living, 
and his book atfords a clear understanding of the whole subject. 
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THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 


NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE 


By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS 


“This is the first complete life of 
the great writer, interwoven with a 
thorough critical analysis of his 
works The Congregationalist 





“Mr. Stearns has bullt up a figure 
which seems more of a real flesh-and 
blood Hawthorne than any that has 
hitherto been drawn.’’—Boston Tran 
= ript 

“Probably the most satisfactory 
critical estimate that we have on the 
greatest American novelist.’’—St 
Louis Republic. 

‘He has evidently given the works 
of Hawthorne exhaustive study. and 
interprets them in a most fascinating 
and enlightening manner."’"—Nasb 
ville American 


10 Ilustrations. &Svo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Post-paid, $2.14 


AT ALL BOOK-STORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH writes, ‘‘If anything can successfully contend against the passion for the accumulation of 
hed as it is in political power, Mr. Franklin Pierce's reasoning, supported by his array of the results of ex- 
Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 1 }¢.) 


' 
Will prevail 


Professor Calkins’s The Persistent Problems of Philosophy 


\n Introduction to Metaphysics through the Study of Modern Systems by MARY WHITON CALKINS, Professor of 
ophy and P hology in Wellesley College, author of ‘‘An Introduction to Psychology,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, 575 pages. $2.50 net, (postage 15c.) Ready this week 


Professor Max Le Blanc’s A Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry 


1 German Edition by WILLIS R. WHITNEY, Ph.D., Director of the Research Laboratory 
the General Electric Company; and John W. Brown, Ph.D,, Director of the Research and Battery Laboratory of the 
Nat il Carbon Company Cloth, 8vo, 7??8 prges, $2.60 net | postage 10c.) 


ited from the fourth enlargec 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 
momen Osgood Wright's seventh edition of Birdcratt 


/ ‘*Of books on birds there are many, all more or less valuable, but ‘ Birdcraft’ has peculiar merits that will 
endear it to amateur ornith>logists a book that will arouse the delight and win the gratitude of every 
lover of birds. Inter Ocean With a new chapter and thorough revision, cloth, $2.00 net 


mer. | Bolton Hall’s new book Three Acres and Liberty 


\ practical, commonsense showing of what can be done by the intelligent use of a very small piece of land; the 
wok of an experienced man who di ves things; a gospel to the man unequal to the strain of city life. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE 
Baliley’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
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half mor To be complete in four quarto volumes Sold only ia sets. Send for an illustrated prospectus giving terms by 
monthly payment 
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The frantic appeals to President 
Roosevelt to save the railways from the 
wrath of the State Legislatures ignore 
one or two important considerations 
Men whase eyes are fixed on Wall Street 
re naturally much perturbed by a fall 
in stocks: and they seem to think that 
the whole country is equally worried 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
farmers of the West and the labor 
ing classes generally are pleased, if any- 
thing, to see “the Wall Street sharks” 
get into trouble These sentiments, 
reprehensible though they may be, are 
a force to be reckoned with in politics 
If the constituencies of our Western 
Legislatures were made up of New York 


bankers and brokers, the events of the | 
last few days might deeply impress the | 


minds of lawmakers in Kansas and Ne 
braska and move them to stay their 
hands: but such is not the case. The 
true way to get at the Western Legisla- 
tures is to allay the irritation of their 
constituencies by removing the very 
ground of complaint against the rail 
ways. The restrictive legislation, pro- 
posed or actually passed in so many 
States, is simply the flaming of a long- 
smouldering hatred of corporations and 
particularly of railways—a retaliation 
for a series of vexations and injur 


ies, for the greed, the duplicity, and the 


unfairness of men like E. H. Harriman 
The path out of this thicket in which 

» railways are tangled is not easy 
but it is possible. W. C. Brown, senior 
vice-president of the New York Central 
Lines, points it out in his demand “for 
a restoration of public confidence, based 
upon the widest publicity of corporation 
affairs and absolute fairness, equality, 
and stability of rates.” In the columns 


of talk in which our railway managers | 


have recently indulged, no utterance has 
been sounder or more pertinent. Pres 
ident Roosevelt cannot, if he would 
“call off” the Legislatures and. Gover- 
nors. If the rebates, the discriminations 
and the injustices continue, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Hearst, or some other man will lead 
a yet more furious agitation against 
the railways. But if Mr. Brown and his 
friends get together in a “gentleman's 
agreement” to carry out in letter and 
in spirit the policy of fair dealing 


which he urges, they will disarm the | 


agitator and the demagogue On no 
other terms can the railways secure 
peace. 


The railroads are not alone in refus- 
Ing to play under the new rules. The 
owner of a ranch in Wyoming has just 
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There spoke the true American spirit 
f fair play and generosity and the 


President clinched his argument by the 


assertion that It is only a very sma 
iv of our citizens that act badly 
lo that body of offenders the President 
the United States now joins himself 
Ni ! definite has been given out at 
\\ ington about the extension of the 
‘ endi with Germany | 
has be imed that the North Com 


ceeded in establishing the 


for a temporary agreement which 
dor not involve change in the tariff 
schedule The Pre lent has a certain 
power aces f him |} Section 3 of the 
ariff Law Prince von Biilow its 
enden on the farming element for 
ipport he new Reichstag, and some 
hit more heey the concession which 
he Presi ‘ powered to make wil 
| There ‘ ! ‘ to Sati { t ° (Ger 
reat Agr If hanges are oO be 
made fai em ocal, they n t be ir 
he custo! Iministrative we mn the 
enforcement of which a cor lerable «de 
gree of dis on rests with the Seer 
! of tl rreasury German xpo 
ers have objected to the method adopted 
t ( enuston officials in deter nin 
the ue of merchandise sent th 
market The have also objected to s 
cret inquiries made in alleged cass of 
under-valuations If our customs offi 
cials could be authorized to accept ‘ 
conclusive the valuations which the Ger 


mans themselves put upon their exports 
the arrangement might well be consid 
ered fullv the equiv ilent of any cones 

ions that the German Government may 
grant to the United States. Paraphras 
ing Andrew Fletcher, the German man 
ufacturer conld sa‘ “T care not what 


the ad-valorem duties of a country may 


he provided IT am able to make the 
prices upon which these duties are to be 
paid.” 


With every man coming forward with 
in Orginal explanation of the money 
tringen and the stock-market panic 
it is not strange that the women should 
begin. An “authority on women's dress,’ 
ecturing in Chicago “this week, ad 
vanced the theory that it is the duty of 
every patriotic lady, whether or not a 
Daughter of the Revolution. to buy as 
many and as costly gowns as possible 
and to throw them away after a few 
wearings. Only so can the mills making 
dress-goods be kept going, and dividends 


be paid upon the billions invested 


| Hence if there is just now “a financial 
|} cloud” upon our horizon, let the women 


dispel” it by redoubling their 


Or 
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purchases of purple and fine linen. This 
financial gospel is as good as any other 
that praises waste. Logically, it is just 
as sound as the protective system, or 
any plan of “making work,” instead of 
seeking to obtain advantageously the 
products of work. We may smile at this 
dressmaker dropping into finance, but 
she is at least as wise as T. V. Powder 
ly, at whose feet our public men were 
anxious to sit twenty years ago: and her 
praise of extravagant luxury as the cure 
for our financial ills has a respectable 
precedent in Mandeville’s “Private Vices 
a Public Benefit.” 


The very general expression of good 
forth by Mr 
birthday has 


will and respect called 


Cleveland's seventieth 
more than a personal significance. No 
doubt, the ex-President’s qualities are 
of the kind which wear well with time, 
and a greater liking for the man has 
come with the passing years. jut the 
peculiar tribute to him rests on public 
grounds. People are glad to testify their 
regard for the type of official embodied 
in Mr. Cleveland, and for the 
causes for which he so firmly 
In all this, it is not only the interval 
of time since he left office, but what has 
happened during it, that has helped his 
His fellow-citizens have 


good 


stood. 


reputation 


fresh reason to recall with gratitude 
his simple, dogged sticking to his duty, 


without clamor or advertising; his grim 
determination to keep the rudder true, 
whether in storm or calm, instead of 
being both fickle and vehement; his 
exaltation of the plain virtues; his clear 
grit in fronting trades-unions; and his 
veto of a bill to keep out needed emi 
grants, with no eating of his own words 
or dickering with discredited labor lead 
ers. Whether by the lapse of time, with 
its softening of political animosities, or 
by the force of contrast, it is certain that 
Mr. Cleveland has come to occupy a 


high place in the admiring affection of 


iis countrymen 


A plan of action outlined by one of the 
men connected with the new Russell 


Sage Foundation is certainly comprehen 


sive The trustees, according to this 
authority, may do anything and every 
thing They may sell life insurance at 


coat to poor st rubwomen of middle age, 
send tubercu 








making $5 or $6 a week,’ 
ous bread-winners for a needed rest to | 
the mountains tudy the causes of tu 


herenlosis and of “other diseases and 


eocial evils work for the enforcement 
of the tenement-house regulations or put 
| 


up model tenements themselves, sell 


coal, food, and medicines in small quan 
tities at wholesale prices, assist publica 
tions connected with charitable work, 
supply meals and eyeglasses for schoo) 
children, and other things. This may on 
the face of it seem too large a pro- 


gramme, even though it was evidently 


| have apparently occupied the capital of | such circumstances. 
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just thrown off in a first flush of en- 
thusiasm; but it is nevertheless well to 
recognize how wide is the field of effort 
for social-welfare and how cramping to 
the spirit of charity the setting up of 
narrow bounds and rigid standards of 
action. Says the authority to whom we 
have referred: 

We used to think that poverty arose 
largely from defects of character, drinking 
habits, shiftlessness causes. Now 
ymplex social condi- 
different 
rage citi- 


we know that in the 


tions it may arise from vastly 


nr 


causes, and that an 
zen may find himself “up against it” really 


through no fault of his own 


We confess to disappointment with 


the majority report of the Committee 
on Athletic Sports of the Harvard Over- 


seers and Corporation, adopted last week 


by the Overseers. The twelve recom- 
mendations are all worth while, but 
none of them is thoroughgoing. To cut 


down the expenses, to complete the pay- 
ments on the far too costly Stadium, and 
to finish the development of Soldiers’ 
Field, to endeavor to do away with pro- 
fessional coaches by coéperation with 
other colleges, to encourage undergradu- 
ates to take interest in the management 
of athletics to reduce the number of in- 
tercollegiate contests—all these reforms 
are well enough. The pity is, however, 
that, unlike President Eliot, the joint 
committee of the Overseers and Corpor- 
ation has not a word to say about the 
brutalities of football, the excesses which 
follow in the train of intercollegiate 
contests, or the general unsettlement of 
habits as a result 


college ideals and 


of disproportionate attention to ath- 
let ic To Moorfield 


the credit of submitting a 


belongs 
minor- 
believe that 


Storey 


ity report. He does not 
the recommendations of the majority, 
While steps in the right direction, are 
urges the abolition of 
would have the Ath- 


author- 


adequate He 

football, and he 
letic Committee subject to the 
ity of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
know best what 


The college teachers 


athletics means: yet, as they have no 


control over the Athletic Committee, 
they can have no direct influence upon 
the conduct of the game Mr. Storevy’s 


point, that recommendations like those 
now adopted have been of little or no 
avail in the past, is well taken. It is an 
educational cancer with which Harvard 
has to deal—at least so far as football 
is concerned—-and Columbia University 
alone has shown how to operate on it 


radically 


The situation in Central America is 


perfectly simple Honduras is at war 


with Nicaragua over a strip of territory 
which 
agreed to submit to arbitration Both 


sides are winning: the 








both sides own and both sides | 


| 


Nicaraguans | 
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Honduras and the Hondurans seem to 
have occupied the capital of Nicaragua. 
Evidently, then, all that is left to be 
done is for the combatants to turn about 
and fight their way back after President 
Zelaya of Nicaragua has recognized the 
revolutionary government of Honduras 
and President Bonilla of Honduras has 
revolutionary govern 
ment in Nicaragua. President Zelaya, 
of course, is an enemy of President 
Bonilla, because President Bonilla over- 
threw an earlier President Bonilla of 
Honduras, who was a friend of Presi- 
dent Zelaya and had helped him over- 
throw his predecessor. Salvador is get- 
ting ready to join Honduras, in which 
case Guatemala will join Nicaragua, in 
which case Costa Rica will join Salva- 
dor and Honduras, in which case the 
Big Stick 


recognized the 





Monday’s dispatches announce the ex- 
pected arrival at the Abyssinian capital 
of a French mission to “confer with 
Emperor Menelek on a railway build- 
ing project.”” Presumably, the object 
is to treat of no new undertaking, but 
to facilitate the construction of the 
railway already projected from Jibuti 
to Adis Abeba and, by the end of 1903, 
completed over the first section from 
the former point to Diré-Dawa, some 
forty miles from Harar. Beyond that 
point the progress of the railway was, 
in spite of a liberal Government sub- 
sidy, blocked by the financial difficulties 
of the French construction company, and 
by the hostility of the Abyssinian Em- 
peror, who was supposed to be acting 
under British influence. The agreement 
of April 8, 1904, in ranging Great Brit- 
ain on the side of France, removed the 
second obstacle to the progress of the 
railway, and on December, 1905, it was 
reported that work had been begun on 
The Harar-Adis Abeba section. The 
financial question, however, remained a 
pressing one. Public opinion in France 
was greatly exercised when it was dis- 
covered that the French construction 
company had practically mortgaged it- 
self to the International A®thiopian 
Railway Trust of London, and that a 
national undertaking was in danger of 
falling into foreign hands. In 1906 an 
agreement was concluded between Great 
Britain, Italy, and France, providing for 
the internationalization of the railway, 
with a predominant French control. 
The third section of the railway from 
Adis Abeba westward is expected to join 
the Cape-to-Cairo railway, which will 
run through Abyssinian territory. 


If the recent dispatch announcing the 
conclusion of a commercial 
between Belgium and the 
correct, negotiations 


virtual 
agreement 
Netherlands be 
must have been carried on with a de- 
gree of haste and secrecy exceptional in 
The union of the 
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two countries in a Zollverein has long 
been advocated in both, but up till re 
cently the scheme was regarded as more 
or less utopian. On the face of things, 
an alliance between the two Rhine and 
North Sea States would greatly change 
the political situation in Northwestern 
Europe. Germany, for instance, or at least 
the Pan-Germanists, would have to reck 
on with the opposition of some thirteen 
millions of people, of whom the greater 
part are by no means anxious to be de 
prived of independent political existence 
Public opinion in France has naturally 
favored the proposed economic union as 
tending to throw the weight of the 
French-Belgian population against the 
German influence in Teutonic Holland 
The gain to the two parties to the con- 
tract would be reciprocal. Belgium 
might find in the Dutch East Indies a 
market, a source of raw material, and a 
valuab’e point d’appui for a commercial 
campaign in Eastern Asia. The Nether 
lands would be in a position to dis 
count the growing rivalry both of the 
German and Belgian ports. Antwerp, a 

result of magnificent dock and river 
improvements, has been spoken of as 
the leading European port of the near 
future. The commercial rank of a Dutel 
Belgian Zollverein would he above that 
of Germany and the United States, and 
second only to that of Great Britain. In 
1904 Holland’s total commerce was val 
ued at $1,.760,000.000 and Be'ginm’'s at 
$1.655.000.000 


Of the situation in Russia, not the 
least puzzling feature is the militant at 
titude of the Social Democrat deputies 
in the Dum: While the Constitutional 
Democrat the peasant deputies, and 
the Socia Revolutionaries have been 
exhibiting a degree of self-restraint 
which last year would have brought 
down on them the ugly name of reac 
tionary, the Social Democrats have man 
ifestly been spoiling for a fight from the 
very opening of the Duma. And yet in 
theory it is not for the interest of that 
party to bring about a breach with the 
Government so long as there is hope of 
securing partial concessions in the form 
of real liberty of speech and the press 
The Social Democrats are followers of 
Marx; it is their creed that Russia must 
pass through the cycle of economic evo- 
lution traced by that thinker, before 
she can be truly free. That is, she must 
become industrial and capitalistic as 
the nations of the West have become 
before the perfect, Socialistic state can 
be established. But such a process i 
purely economic. Whether Russia’s gov 
ernment in the meantime is a Constitu 
tional monarchy or a republic should 
make no difference to the Marxian theor 
ist, provided he be given the right to 
proclaim his theories by word of mouth 
and in writing, and to work for them 


through some form of representative | the 
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government It is curiou then, that 
when the auspices f nfavorable 
‘ he ‘ ta ehr - 4 ; é i} 
égime in the matter of freedom of po 
t cal const ience } = ’ 1) ( ils 
should be anxiou wre chances 
of compromise with the Government 
A possible explanation found in 
fact that the s ! $ it | of 
he Radical Left, the Socialist R yu 
tional Group of Toll (pea t ( t 
nation, ha gor ove! 1 po of 
moderatior Thi heore { 
in nomals inasmuc}) i ! Soctalist 
Revolutionat leal ca f ete 
social upheaval at f W) he ) 
he be willis to ! ! ! and 
freedom of speech wher 
should seemingly be to bri ! 
crisis, even if it be a hloody or O 
reason probably is that the pe 
evidently not ready for an armed con 
flict Time must be gained, ar ome 
constructive work must be acco ished 
in the Duma in order to retain the par 
hold This reason does not count 
wit} t) e Socla] TD mocrat Tg elr 
trength is among the urban working 
en who are as revolutionary as the 
ever heen besides. this ] the par 
first official anpearance, for it wa 
racticall unrepresented in last 
Duma Hence it must try its lune nd 
shout a bit as Aladvin and his follow 
é tid? 7 t en! 
Ie le ) ‘ he ! ri h 
Lie Wwe ind women no i ot 
1 « fi equality with men, bu ad 
0 ( han eight candidates in the 
| rhe Diet is no longer a body of 
te estate and chamber but a 1 
National Assembly of one house els I 
inive | suffrage Finland's viciss! 
lf Inde Nichola I] ! f ! i 
n kable s those of ar f ed ct 
( fortune Self-governir ip to al t 
e end of the ineteenth cs > 
ived | the Russian autocr n Iie 
course of the next five years, she took 
oceasion of the gener strike in Russia 
n October and November, 190 to re 
ove h bertis I ( ] t i sir 
ed nd not only that it to estat 
lish a complete! democratic régime 
I ler the Finns are bile ed a few 
nat ic on earth with a genius fe 0 
itica r f thre } peace Ls 
} i ear ago at thet e of he 51 ’ 
( ! nv, Finland had a socialist 
R G rd and a conse i Whit 
( 1 civil war seemed imr t 
I ! ure told t? n t te 
ue ( before the elects é 
the tot prohibition § of t? of 
liquor 
| h measure ire oon to engross 


the attention of Parliament. Chief-Sec 


tary Birrell announced last week that 


re 


-_— es 
. ; 
~? . 


degree of home rule would be introduc 


ed soon after Easter As a preliminary 
the Minist mre sas to repea the 
Crimes Act This is the special crim 
ina! procedure de ed for Ireland, the 
if n of wt } ilWwa ike h 
ood of Irishmen bol ind embitters 
hen wainst E ind more than ar 
t vance which could be me 
’ } Ir hr er } not ‘ to be | ‘ 
md the | e of the ordinary iW, al 
ett than did « colonial ancestor 
ne I now since tl Crin 
\ ! ! n enforced There was no 
ision for it during the last ‘ f 
| four Governmer Since the Lib 
ime fn, it has been, as Mr. Blrrel 
' ire lead and buried”: but the 
t Ob jer t having it removed 
‘ ‘ } } Ita hile will 
how t > hme 1 give 
| hmer ? earne f of iT fen 
to tre em fal 
Ar ‘ ‘ ‘ i ntena 
rhit ! ! { i t té bie 
Lond if f he Rt. Re Hi 
CG. Me f Durhar He 
t i Ame i! i " 
' I nad | etent ' 
faliav ‘ iby . , 
nad \ t i ! lrer 
e me ! men who } 
the ental cehtldhood 
Dr} Hist of yu im, however, « 
té¢ 4 0 ‘ ‘ th ‘ cle iv? 
n | fellow thougl nd diction 
luris a she ! of enforced lelsu 
ind of that of fatigue which a 
for t¢ ifure al « e charming In f I 
l entie \ h he fienes wi ! 
rhe not of the weakne t t} 
' ne of e mind I} Bisho 
ol 0 vith w e had 
heen far ir for il ind 
‘ fa poe Ne ‘ new , hin 
rue ! ( with the ‘ 
' of the om hut u th ; f 
f ir I rfection o ! 
tior This appreciation of Longfellow 
! i man of wide reading and cultivat 
f taste : mply fresh proof—thoug} 
one is needed-—-that youth and impu 
lence, ofter ich attractive qualitie 
ire not the making of a sound criti 
ther in art or terature It is ¢ 
be voung and cocksure to declare from 
e fulne of ve ignorance that tl 
' ' vn iuthor the greatest f hye 
ud) 6th established cla 
{ If ou do thi with ifficient 
acit of phrase n the newspaper 
1 the cheap magazine ou can n ‘ 
tremendous noise and acquire a 
tion tor omniscience imong 0 


tellectual inferiors 
harder to understand and value 

excellences of a poem may require so! 

background of literature ome 

All of which trut! 


wasted if cast before the 


irds of comparison 


ie inevitably 


jovernment bill granting Ireland a | unabashed youths who need it most 
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THE DREAD OF DISARMAMENT 
Apparentl each armed nation fears 
thing on earth except a discussion of 
ne The series of protests against 
Oo muecl , mentioning the subject at 
he Hague Conference is getting prett 
\ cannot bear the thought 
German hrin back affrighted at the 
ey idea In Frances he pacifistS are 
dene ed the plague of mankind 


Rehind the English Premier a_ political 


nd Jingo back-fire being kindled, to 
ead him to abandon, if possible, his hu 
mane proposa What the opinion may 
‘ it Washington, the world ha not 
been informed: but from many previous 
tlerance ve infer that it would not be 
unlike that of the German Government 
i reported on Saturday 
' ibl 
" ‘ the pr 
vit German " } 
tT? | evan 
} m h ' 
ind 
rl ertalit novelty In human 
fli ro bring up a proposal which 
hand wree to be excellent in itself 
t¢ ‘ n fme i matter both pressing 
1 ent it t the o conclude that 
mu ‘ he even debated a i itl 
erir f t| partic erested, would 
‘ ‘ n observe fron the 
anet of the od of war himself as an 
example of perverse reasoning. The at 
titude ji more than paradoxical it Is 
eutright whimsical lt is as if all the 
tron men armed in the world tood 
i» and, in the spirit of Bismarck, boast 
edd that the feared nothing but God 
but when a few weaklings invited them 
© conside the limitation of armaments 
niernational agreement, should then 
betray the reatest alarm and say that 
they could not answer for the conse 
pence f as rash delegate should even 
bep the word disarmament at The 
Pliage 
These fen ire not onl com but 
belated I i no new thing that has 
udden been thrust upon the astonish 
ed natior Proposal to disarm, or at 
rT ite te educe armaments and thet 
eruehbino ! lene date back at least 
forts ven in KMuropean diplomacy 
The were put at the very front of the 
ovramme for the first Hague Confer 
ence \ Sir Henry Campbell Banner 
man hrewdly argue if it was not a 
fe ‘ i erime to urge thelr diseu on 
ther t ennnot be now What has hap 
pened ne to work the change? 
When reevepgele talked hefore ibout the 
(‘yar di ree there were those who 
oinedl n the unmanty suspicion te 
which Kipling gave coarse express'on in 
his “Truce of the Bear’: but even the 
moat inveterate enemy of Russia could 
not now pleture her L cheming to 
tenken her rivals so that she might 
catch them unawares and strike with 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


l 


| 


| clipped and guarded, the subject 
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—— 
| cial and commercial outlook generally— 
situation 


her own military might undiminished. 


And if it be said that no appreciable 
result followed the discussion of dis- 
armament in the first Conference at The 


Hague, is that a good reason for dread 


ing its debate again this year? If the 
irguments against disarming are so 
overwhelming, the champions of great 
navies and big battalions should jump 
it the chance of meeting their enemies 


in the gate and routing them. This ner 


vous fear of even speaking of the sub- 


ject above a whisper will make the world 


think that they are not so sure of their 


case 

These timid warriors base their objec 
tions, they say, on “practical” grounds. 
There are so many other important 


at The Hague that 


it would be a pity to take up time use 


measures to come up 


lessiv in talking about an international 
armaments, 
or to refrain from enlarging them. This 


Chancellor 


agreement to limit present 


was the position taken by 


January No one could 
than he, but he 


for French 


von Bulow last 
be more peace-loving 
vdded 


phrase, qui 


with his ready turn 


trop embrasse mal ctreint;: 
that the 


more useful in debating 


and intimated Hague Confer 


ence would be 


how to care for men wounded in war, 


than how to prevent their being wound 


ed tut it is a new doctrine that there 


is harm in even talking about a measure 


which and seers have dwelt upon 


poets 


for generations, and which philanthrop- 


sts versed in affairs and jurists skilled 
have been in recent 


think 


in international law 


vears more and more coming to 


not only ideal, but within reach 


For our part, we do not believe that. 
programme may be 


of dis 


armament can be kept out of the Hague 


however the official 


Conference. Grave diplomatists will not 


forever be content to deal with the tn 


back to causes 


West, 


walking 


without going 


cidental 
As civilization advances into our 


give up going about as 


and leave to the police and the 


hen 
arsenals 
their property 


courts the protection of 


and the maintenance of their rights. But 


nations, we are informed, cannot show 
as much sense as individual Bill and 
Jake and Hank, but must carry three 


revolvers in the belt and a knife in each 


hoot 


back, and must 


and a shotgun slung across the 


moreover, refuse even to 


advisability of getting rid of 


diseuss the 

their fiehting impedimenta and acting 
like civilized beings 

THE TROUBLE WITH WALL STREET 


So violent a collapse in Stock Ex 


thange prices as has just occurred, fol 
three 


had itself ent 10 to 25 per 


lowing a months’ decline which 


cent. from 
generally ascribed, 


to the 


forego'ng values, Is 


by intelligent men previous 


condition of the = stock market it 
| self, to the state of the monev mar 
kets, here and abroad, to the finan 
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in short, to the economic 


which of necessity governs the price of 


stocks. It appears, however, that some 
| of our present-day experts find them 
selves able to do without such hum 
drum reasoning. Certain of our quid 
nuncs announce the highly interesting 
discovery that “the country’s values are 
no longer dependent solely, or even 
chiefly, upon economic factors”; and 


that the trouble is due to proposals for 
legislative regulation of the railways at 
Washington and in the States 

Now, it must be conceded that reasons 


which waive all financial causes for a 
financial phenomenon, are something 
new in the study of economics We 


might also remark, if disposed to cavil 
that the restrictive 
legislation, which, to the exclusion of all 


great part of the 
other causes, is crushing stock markets, 
was pending or proposed in the months 


of last autumn when the stock market, 


under the reputed lead of railway “mag 





nates” themselves, was advancing by 
leaps and bounds. But this point we 
| shall not labor If the assertion that 


nothing but “hostility to railroads” is 


break in stocks be 


the facts be 


responsible for the 
true, then by all means let 
known. If it be false, no time should be 
lost in ending the mischievous delusion 
when the pa 


A blundering diagnosis, 


tient is suffering severely, may do in 
calculable harm 

Looking at the situation in the broad- 
est way, we can cite at least four rea 
phenomena of the 


that the 


sons for the recent 


Stock 








Exchange. Let us grant 


“anti-railroad demonstration,” especial- 


Iv as described and denounced by rail 


way officers, has operated not only to 


buying railway 


selling A 


deter investors from 


stocks, but to cause actual 


banker familiar with the recent situa- 
tion would undoubtedly add ta. this. 
first, that Stock Exchange values were 


forced up, last autumn, to a level where 
the vield to investors, at the price, was 
barely half what capital could earn else- 
that publie dis- 
practice in railway 
“insid- 


where: second, recent 


closure of sharp 
finance, by important railway 
ers,” had spread distrust of their meth- 
ods in the marlet: third, that the mon- 
ev market, at home and abroad, was in 
® highly abnormal cond'tion, calling for 
relief obtained 
reducing the of Stock 
Exchange liabilities 

We shall not 
we'l-known 


ome which might be 


through burden 
that one of 


influences is 


assert any 


these para- 
however, draw par- 
market, 

expert 


mount We would 
tienlar attention to the money 
view of all 


which is 


because, in the 
that is the phase 


which, in its 


financiers 
most perplex'ng, and 


eventual bearing on all markets, cannot 





fail to be fundamental. It is now more 
money mar 


Lon 


than a vear since all great 


kets of the world—our own and 


began to show signs that 


don's notably 
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capital was overstra ned Last year’s | habitants of Tehe 1 wrest Const goes further back than Russia, howev: 
New York mon¢ rates and bank re tution fro , e & the conce mm which underlies the 
‘ ' it t Lis : } . . eé : awa 
orts repeatedly betraved the weakest , of ‘ lapanes« hat ‘ 
nosition shown at the time of eu in : flictir ‘ elwe the ' hrvie 
more than a quarter of a cent Phe which we ‘ owe oO v 
, : * ! i 
? > y if dis 1 t rate the it > 
Pank of Englands coul ! in — ; a ' : our ene! hte 
dex to London’s financial condition, wa s aA , 
. t {> 
ept for thirteen weeks at the maximun ‘ lefensive effo 
‘ nha l ‘ hire eB cen \ u 
figure of the pas thirty-three ears bebe. Roi. : ; eactive. When the Oriental t} 
and is now it the highest quotation . ' om Westerne mites ) 
ernmet! Info granting ! if 
reached during March in a still longer | , Wheat . vrings his hands. or te t ) } 
pel od while if Imperial Bat ot on seieiaiiaiahl = , any the face of catlat it ma tye 
Germany, which § largels reflect the - ‘ ure to the fact that there o pl 
‘ W ‘ ‘ iy we , 4 ‘ ‘ ii ' i 
‘ . al ay sf ] it«< } " : 
Continental markets, held its rate , at eal Rad ia a il enemy present to receive the in 
throughout February at the highest fig of fury born of injury and iin I 
we ( ‘ vs nrotest ‘ , t+ Tul n I and } n 7 
ra eve od « ? ’ @ < ’ . . 
e ever maintained during that season Of tin eattisindes of siabenti, ‘etiaiaiae iicile oubted there is also present in the 
These are well-known facts, and they : he of the hui trike f) 
of tiny Mee) } he , , ale t i mute! ! it I 
are not new Competent banker ind a ee ate . anid - Sith e fea of innocent bleod on one 
financial critics have been calling atten i Ml blood on tl head” 
~* tl ‘ ° eed 
tion during eighteen months to the pro neie ovatior 1 nnocent ” 
. : Ar the oper of the | 
gressive de velopment of the train on ; of ‘ tir T) 
Lembe yr i} \ rian @G ‘ , be ‘ 
money We do not recall this in order : hte ex of foree may b 
1o excite alarm: on the contrary, we be : , enough ft f , , fvrany 
ieve that the long and persistent fore ne : of me ! own eve but a te 1 iy 
ine of these facts on the attention of the . hile t ma irive hir fury ent 
investing public and Wall Street has : an, S n | BOT him also of « e of conscience. Instar 
: ‘fore r) Puithe , , , ; 
greatly diminished the possible danger , Ru m & Tvrannt n the end, did ow afra 
of their consequences Whatever else ' ‘ The de not withou iD en 
! ] 1) nial iv? | | ! ove 4 
may be said of the present situation, it ; tion to press ay ties in Ru 
‘ ' \ 
} . : . 1 r ! ec} ' { hie role 
has not caught financial and business | ° ry} R in ! f tance, eve 
. _ : . he Pole "are ) } . 
communities off their guard. Even the ‘ n times of good croy umdearfad- % 
rn tey iy , er lv i « ht Porthigoyr iT - , 
Stock Exchange has been fully aware of Pe ; \ shen tatistic how that , 
. . lent were ft ow rity . 
the state of things, and it would unque: . ;, evail he is regarded as a fit enbtect 
] , held fe ore han tl] ‘ we ‘ hot _—e ‘ 
tionably have been better prepared for . ; ; ot fo ' it} but fo eavic 
all possible results but for last autumn’s ; . taxes. Cossack raids and punitive ex 
tio of hunwe p ; 1 , 
eckless attempt to stir up a wild “bull a | edition flogvin exile and) exes 
‘* . . three davs till t CCOECE ’ ‘ ' te . sais 
movement an action credited, rightly | | snl , 3 tion. If he rise n insurrection. it 
. ing ft ittention the ont le world 
or wrongly. to some of the very men . ention of : because his blood is too high from ove 
: The Vienna pre rotested inst the Cas 
who are now crvinge loudest that the - , ' . a ' feeding Stuf against a peasantry atrie 
nT cre ’ ‘) . fril ’ ; 
; ' , : ° an anil : outrage if ie ke vere re 
whole trouble lies in hostilit to the ; el b famine and plague even kKnout 
railways.” — and court-martial dare not continue ' 
Throng , . > Russia, wl h i niove exceptio 
Through no merit of these people, the . Ich hh ‘ XCe] I play Thus there is no paradox in the 


mischief they caused—which, in its ram ement that the present Ruasiar 


ifications, extended even to European | miine for the best of the country 
markets——-has been in large degree coun- | ! e most extensive of the hunge We have not a strike in the techniea 
teracted Stock Exchange liquidation trike. George Kennan, in | Siberia ense. but the inevitable result of into 
the puncturing of Wall Street bubbles peaks of the practice as common among | erable conditions for which the aut 
the release to legitimate trade of capi the Russian exiles when the tyranny of | pa, is largel responsible is pow 
tal improperly tied up in speculation their iilers has become intol tyke A | erf i indictment nd appea : 
have corrected a great part of the evil mie ecent illustration | vithir } h the twen millions of peasat 
In the financial markets, this is a time | the | few montl troused attention | had voluntarily condemned themsel 
to be careful and observant. but it is in this country It came i} onnection | to starvation Comir it a critical 1 
not necessarily a time to be pessimistic with tl leath or won ( on ment in the conflict for pr ical and 
It was in last September and Novem who wi killed By a sentine vithout cia ecopstruction, the mujiks starvit 
ber, when our high financiers were ovocation, while looki ( f the mn the i ire a greater foree fe 
peculating for the rise and advancing | “!! dow of her ce nN St. Petersburg bertv than thev would be half-fed ar 
dividends right and left, that the finan ison When the news had circulated | palf-armed in the field against the Czar , 
cial horizon was really blackest. None | through the other cell: fter the n soldiers 
the less, when markets are so disturbed | ferious manner of Mitercommuni« or 
and uncertain as to-day, it is not an of leveloped by the Ru in revolution 
casion for loose experimentation ' the prison fs dk manded that the HOBBLING BACK TO NATURE 
hod of the victim be shown to them In this countr and pretty near! 
nd, when this was refused oclaimed er Europe, a cry of “The People Bact 
THE HUNGER-STRIKE hunger-strike. The affair became | to the Land,” or “The Land Back to th 
The trike as a political weapon has nown, and such was the feeling of he People being sounded mightll nt 
been improved and utilized to an amaz ror in the capital that a Government | the present time. The phenomenon | 
ing extent during the last few year In | whose record for nearly } fa vear ha regular recurrence Whenever the flood 
various forms we have had it in Europe been five executions by drumbhead court tide of prosperity subsides sufficient 
and in Asia China has made use of | martial per day iw iteelf forced to | give us time and occasion to think, we 
the commercial boycott against Amer grant the demand of the trikers and bezin to study our faline birth-rate 
ica. The natives of Bengal have refused | to take steps for the punishment of the | our increasing slum and criminal po 
to purchase British manufactures a8 4 | authorities responsible for the murder ulation, the iniquities of the food I 


protest against alleged misrule. The in- |} The inner idea of the hunger-strike terator and of the vellow ress ind 
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ecome convinced that we are well on 
the way to ruin, and that the city is 
responsible for it all. Check the driftto 
the city, return to the poor, old, hack 
neved simple life,” we demand in a 
moment of contrition that Is probably 
neere and as lasting as the ordi 
i! mood of repentance In France 
Maurice Barre René Bazin, and other 
have shown what a source of weakne 
‘ he nation are the “uprooted ones,’ 
w! the whirlpoo! of Par’s has sucked 
n f r! the province to their undoing 
her own In Grea Britain they 
! heen suffering from intermittent 
pant over the possibility of a war that 
} cut off her oversea sources of sup 
nd leave her without an agricul 


population to feed her. In Italy the 
to the towns, coupled with emigra 
denuding the fleld and paralyz 
iriculture The city is becoming 

he enemy of the ce 
One phase of this general movement 
lustrated, and advocated, in Bolton 
Ha'l’s “Three Acres and Liberty,” just 


published It is a study in Intensive 
cultivation 
and, though 
amount of enthusi 


free from the ex 


ry \ popular book can be 


based on a certain 


tie faith, apparently 


rrerations of the ordinary gardening 
eat which shows you how to send 
ut ons and dauehters to college on 
he proceeds of a half-acre cabbage 
itch. He does not promise fortunes 
other than those that abide in the pos 
session of health. laborious effort, and a 
ife livelihood. He does not even want 
to take his urban dwellers foo far back 


into nature, but Is content to place them 


n the vicinity of the great cities 
} h of the that w 
‘ } k, ? ! t ! want and 
} ‘ 1 th in | lo 
a tl t l yn I of 1 
r ia ¥ tl things, t ho 74 
} t i n omf to t} 
| f produ tha 
, 
objection need be urged against 


Ir. Hall's thesis. Indubitably, va 


ot farming i 


main 
than the slum 


farm in New Jersey 


better 


ia small poultry 

be better still As a method of re 

f the system may be commended. But 
here is room for protest against that 
led view of things which speaks 

cf restoring the natural conditions of 
ine by ending people back to the 

! This is antiquated Rousseaulsm 

The elt is natural a place of habi 
n a 1 farm on Long Island or a 

bin in the Adirondacks. Dirt, disease 
tre are unnatural, if we wish 

be optimiatl but an apartment 
ise ra tenement house even, If it be 
kept ean and its owner be made to 
ol the regulations of the Tenement 

Hfouse Commission, ts a natural abode 
much ought to be taken for granted 


1 basis for really successful social 


work, which must aim at chang 





as practical, we imagine, as | 





The Nation. 


ng slum dwellers not so often into 
armers as into urban citizens dwelling 
amidst tolerable conditions It is even 
possible to maintain that, while by 
emptying the slums into the country we 
may benefit the towns, we are scarcely 
doing well by the country itself, whose 


welfare, it should be remembered, is one 
the Back 
content 


of the prime considerations in 


to the Land movement Not 


with draining the country of its best 
blood, the city would turn the country 
into a dumping place for its human 
waste 

Take the small farmer on his three 
eres, and his brot} Manhattan on 
his 1-154 of an acre, or even his 1-1000 
of an acre, if he lives on the East Side 
The apparent difference does not really 
rove that one is more “congested” than 
the other. After all, every inhabitant of 
New York who for his breakfast eats a 
roll, an egg, a plate of oatmeal, or a 
chop, or drinks a cup of coffee or tea, 


acre or more in Kansas, an 
together with small- 
Brazil, Cuba, 


exploits an 
Texas 


other acre in 


er areas in New Jersey, 


and China And when it comes to ac 
tual dwelling space. we venture to say 
that a four-room flat contains as much 
euperficial area as the ordinary farmer's 
house—certainly in winter, when he 
locks all the rooms and lives in the 
kitehen 

What mal the movement Back to 
Nature all the more difficult is the fact 
that our tenements are for the most 
part filled with peopie who have just 
come from Nature, and cannot be per 
uaded to go back, because they “have 
been there.” Who create our slums by 
amming the city with more raw hu- 

in material than it can digest? Ital 
ians from the open fields of Calabria 
ind Sicily, Jews from the town and vil- 


lages of the Russian Pale (comparative- 
crowded, it must be confessed), Mag- 
the great plains of Hungary, 
Seandinavians, both used to 
Their change of residence 
They here 
in the city. 


irs from 
and 
the open air 

voluntary are because 
they are wanted 


To quite another class Nature, we ad- 


mit, appeals strongly—to the mentally 
red. They, however, do not as a rule 
ve in the slum They are tired, tn 


fact, from making more or less money, 


and the country to them suggests rest. 
It does not really Impugn the sincerity 
of their emotions that they do their 
longing for a bit of black soll of their 


goes. beside a steam 


own, as the phrase 


radiator and with an electric push-but- 


of the 


ton at thelr elbow Visions will come 
then of green space where the asphalt 
ceases from melting, and the subway 
guard is at rest: of cool, motst earth- | 
clods, where repose the lusclous red or | 
green of tomatoes and cucumbers that 
need no Pure Food law, but are an end 
in themselves; of ¢elightful delving 
with the hoe and the spade in early 


| 
| 


} a chapter in 
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morning hours. Absint rheumatism and 


malaria. And that is really why we do 
not care for Mr. Chamberlain's Three 
Acres and a Cow so much as for Mr 


Hall’s Three Acres and—Liberty 


TENOR. 


began 


THE 


opera season 


TYRANNY 
the 
York everybody expected a ter- 
tenors, would make 
the history of music in 
America the confillet did not come 
off. At Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
House with all finey art, 
in arousing public en- 
his voice was 


THE OF 
When 
in New 


r. fic 


present 


war of which 


Sut 
his 


Bonci, 


did not sueceed 
thusiasm to fever 
found to lack that 


rotundity, 


heat: 
luscious beauty, re- 
inexhaustible 
which had made 
the Metropolitan. It 
to the 
Melba 
the 
has been a 


sonance, and 


plenitude of power! 
famous at 


who 


Caruso 

rescue 
led his 
Conried 
drawn 


was a woman came 
of Oscar 


valiantly 


Hammerstein 
forces against 
army, and the result 
battle. 

Inasmuch as it the 
the tenor, who saved Hammerstein, it is 
not strange that he should have shown 
an inclination, a few weeks ago, not to 
reéngage Bonci. Then the question sud- 
denly assumed a humorous aspect. Con 
ried sent out his emissaries to kidnap 
Ronci Hammerstein’s fighting blood 
was up at once, and he announced that 
the Italian was under contract with him 
another The matter will 
probably be settled in the courts. It is 
not clear why Conried should be so eag- 
er to have Bonci; if that tenor’s voice 
seems lacking in sonority, even in the 
smaller and acoustically admirable Man- 
hattan, what will become of it in the 
rammoth Metropolitan, which has been 
grave of so many foreign reputa 
It is surmised that he was to be 

chiefly in the older Itallan 
works, known as prima-donna operas 

The difference between the status of 
Bonci and that of Caruso is not merely 

topic for gossip; it affords insight 
into the present state of musical culture 
and the attitude of the public. It is ad- 
mitted that Bonci is an admirable art- 
ist, and that he falls short of Caruso in 
little but the quality and volume of 
voice. Must we infer that this differ- 
ence is really vital, or is the public cio 
blame? No doubt, a full and luscious 
voice is In itself a thing of beauty and a 
joy—for some time: but, on the other 
hand, the public does worship Caruso 
unduly. He has become a fad, and Its 
overrated. Jean de Reszke also was a 
fad, but he was not overrated. He could 
sing Italian rdles almost as enchanting 
ly as Caruso sings them: he could sing 

and act—French r6les infinitely bet- 
ter; and he was the greatest Interpreter 
Wagener roles, in which Caruso 
would appear to about as much advan- 
tage as Bars did the other day as his 
substitute in “I Pagliacci.” Caruso’s art, 


was soprano, not 


ior season 


the 
tions? 


utilized 





art ME ek 








Seek 


“Re 
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in a word, is lamentably limited; he 
is even afraid to sing some of the im 
portant Italian réles—Manrico, for in- 
stance. Moreover, his voice is not so 
infallibly beautiful as it was a year or 
two ago. He is becoming more and more 
addicted to singing very loudly on the 
slightest provocation, which is a sure 
sign of decline; for it is as much easier 
to sing loudly than softly as it is easier 
to remain within Caruso’s contracted 
sphere than to dispiay the versatility of 
a Jean de Reszke. 

The loss of such a voice as Caruso’s 
would. no doubt, be a calamity, from 
one point of view. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the Caruso 
idolatry is a menace to the cause of good 
music in this town. Some of the operas 
favored by him are, no doubt, master 
works, but more of them are not; they 
are feeble, tawdry things, which crowd 
out other and better works. Carusoism 

if we may coin the word—means a dis 
timet decline in the musical standards 
of the community. “Does he sing?” is 
the one question now asked at the box 
f su 
preme indifference to most. It is a situ 


office: what he sings is a matter « 


ation in which the tenor is not only 
king, but tyrant, despotically limiting 
the repertory to those operas in which 
he can most effectively show off his per 
sonal accomplishments. 

Hans von Biilow once said that “a 
tenor is not a person: he is a disease 
Excessive worship of tenors is a dis 
ease, too—a popular epidemic resulting 
na temporary vitiation of taste, a shift 
ing of the general interest from works 
of genius to the mere interpreter of 
anything that pleases. This tenorolatry 

not a new thing. Wagner gave a sar 
eastic account of the attitude of Paris 
audiences which sat through perform 
ances of an opera that did not interest 
them for the sake of hearing the Caruso 
of that period fling out his loud top- 
notes. 

_ 

There have been popular crazes over 
sopranos, too, but they have seldom 
reached the frenzied pitch of tenor-wor 
ship. This may be due to the fact that 
creat tenors are much searcer than great 
scpranos. One might also attribute the 
greater ardor of the worship of the 
Jean de Reszkes, the Carusos, the Al- 
varys, to the fact that most of the idol- 
But here a curious 
question presents itself: why is it usual 


aters are women 


ly the tenor, hardly ever the baritone 
or the bass, who is worshipped? One 
would expect women to be most deeply 
mpressed by the manliest voice, and a 
bass or baritone is more manly than the 
lvrie tenor voice which approximates 
the feminine alto. To be sure, nothing 
could be more virile than a robust, dra 
matic tenor like De Reszke, Tamagno, 
Probably the composers 
are largely responsible for the tenor- 
worship. In Verdi's operas, with hardly 


or Niemann 


The 


I exce ion the tenor q 
>. 
mpo nt pa } ¢ : 
na the «ar i f ott 
Mo; Don G 
ne ‘ ey e] ( \\ 
opel l Flvit 8) I 
the one ! “A 
his we } su el f 
is indicated by the vers i 
rannhause Lohen 
nd Isolde Siegfried I 
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1 of thes old towr } ne 
lavor f the sea” that lurked in it 
haded eets, wer am gz the 
f his lifelong memo: I h 
year on the commodiou | 
th Bethul he liked i! 
idvent ire , I ha ) lor’ W 
but a hild t was taken to New Or 
where we are told. his father nvest« 


property in a banking business so 


that he could never afterward get 
than a part of it out In that half 

il city he spent a decade of |! 
hood, drawing, we may beliey f 
exot ounds and sights imaginative 
to a richer and more romant life 
wa to be observed among the 


iwellers upon the North Shore. with 


occupations, commercial and 
ndental When the time can f 
prepare for college, he was sent 
h grandparents In Portsmoutt 
to enact those engaging nes n ti 
of a? 1 boy } it not a Wve y bad } 


which he has chronicled in or of the 


books of its sort In the world In 18 


Nation. 
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} ‘ ad me 
f f } | well a 
fa Bad B und ““Marjort« 
i the beat 
T) 0, were perhap 
t fa f ! personal f 
M Howell then assistant 
{tlantic, became his special 
1] rary confidant, and with 
h there grew apace an affectiona 
t that wa ly terminated | 
it actor’s deat} rm older me 
ngfellow and Lowell, found yo 
rich, with } talent, personal dist 
1 ready wit, the pleasantest of « 
It was in the d 4 m of A 
house on Pinckney Street that 
ww concelved “The Hanging o 
ne,”’ and when Lowell sailed in 18 
years in Europe, Aldrich, w 
ng wife and much-admired twins 
1 Elmwood, where, as } et 
with conviction, } zt 


rie 
edit 
frier 
Fd 
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Nation. 


iod his native ir firant me this favor, Muse—all else withhold 
That I may not®write verse when I am old, 
ind einfo 1 by 
in influential friend was »0 clear-sighted a critic to have any 
tablished him in | UJlusions as to the possibility of poetry by 
st ty that he technique ilone Yet to his last period 
} «al 1} lif belongs some admirable work His blank 
tp ‘ — 
, | verse drama, “Judith of Bethulia is as 
In 18 follow 
: notable for the strength of its situations, 
f ‘ Nat la 
/ , = “| for the genuine dramatic unction of its 
of wo | 
" onception, as it is for the suave melody 
none h most 
- _ of verse and in prose the pregnant 
fh \ ; : 
, ‘ note-book jottings, the delicate, suggestive 
iM Howe! in . > _. 
ketches in his Ponkapog Papers, the 
| 
< ; , ** | keen comic instinct of “A Sea Turn,” show 








| little abatement of his exquisite faculty. In 
, looking the | 1904 the first great sorrow of his fortunate 
yund, wh us he life came to him in the death of one of 
who would nev h yns How great the loss was only his 
j M Aldrich itimates knew. By it, he said, his literary 
ind sup ed by a faculty was withered as by a touch of evil 
herto favo in magic He recovered it sufficiently to write 
" int attendances 1 fine melodious elegy for the centenary of 
ler his condu the he birth of Longfellow, but his work was 
le unity of flavor lone 
A | ‘ ‘ a 
aia ais thas No less eminent a judge and practitioner 
saiiar'i euick te f humor than Mark Twain has lately writ- 
; ay aa Aldrich has never had his peer for 
ie wen net & prompt and pithy and witty and humorous 
enti e saying None has equalled him, certainly 
, v2 H “a one has surpassed him, in the felicity of 
. Lore » ont phrasing with which he clothed these 
Atlantic has prit | hildren of his fancy Aldrich was always 
ia alias | brilliar he couldn't help it; he is a fire- 
lav of New Eng- | Pal set round with rose diamonds; when he 
— — not speaking, you know that his dainty 
; , mal poem fa es ur twinkling and glimmering 
ae Be i. ana | yuund in him; when he speaks, the dia- 
eveem wented te | monds flash.’ 
1 Fiske for h Though there may be in the superlatives 
itl wo Hardys, | 0f this a litthe—a very little—friendly ex- 
fi He de iz ition, all who knew him can bear wit 
a0 meas f the | ness to its essential truth. It is difficult, 
f ympe ce by | however, to do adequate ju ce to the qual- 
tom heen en in y of Aldrich’s wit by reporting his tersely 
ly compact and ca- | turned witticisms. When the North Amer- 
. rh | ican Review suddenly reduced its thickness 
» of Richard | by one-half, he said, “It looks as if destiny 
vy. Georg Par had it oni but to savor the full zest of 
dd ind M } th whimsicality we should have had to 
nn buted a su e fin air the charming half- 
of the material | proud, half-deprecatory toss of the head 
eo of lumes of | With which it was carried off A great 
:, ' uy | Source of his wit lay in the humorous 
remarkable fo prejudices of which he had a vast supply 
1 felicity of ex Could he find a dignified and pretentious 
Aldrich. too. that | person holding fast some of the ideas he 
national reputa himself specially disliked, he was at his 
of an English | best He would literally—as Leigh Hunt 
magazine in the 1id Lamb would have done to Johnson 
fastidious sense pelt him with pearls.” One of the most 
ling proof was a | engaging qualities of his humor was a cer- 
itin wit » fun tain happy impudence. He delighted to tell 
i and it fared itt | of his experience in getting his name re- 
ispended nomi- | instated in the voting Ii of Boston after 
emingly innocent | an absence of a year or two from his Mount 
that fell un Vernon Street hom« appearing before a 
| minor magistrate of the race that, as Low- 
ened the edito ell said fought all our battles and got 
udele rhenc< | up all our draft riots,”” he was asked his 
aoour . oad | name and occupation, and if he could read 
at iahip and | Modeastly admitting that he could “a little,” 
7 sstomary he was given the Declaration of Indepen- 
his | tuction in lence and told to “Read thot “Be- 
, Sow a the | Sorra!” said Mr. Aldrich, “IT will ‘Whin 
+) 1 ation n the coorse of human ivints " He was 
, ' ontinently allowed to register Anec 
had lo of this sort are legion We shall not 
et ¢ on won listen to his like again 
. ; Th not the place for an elaborate ap 
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son & Hodge, London, on March 16 
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preciation of Aldrich’s poetry, or a judicial 
consideration of his place in American lit- 
Yet him 
without speaking, however inadequately, of 
his fine More than any oth- 
er of our American poets, perhaps, he was 
style None has 


erature. one cannot write of 


achievement 


master of poetic ever 


had so exquisite a of poetic 
displayed such unremitting care 
for the counsels of perfection, such unflag- 
No poet of 
has a better right to answer 


sense pro- 


priety, or 


ging adroitness with the file 
the 
Leopardi’s denunciatory question, 


century 


Musa, la lima ov'é? 

Yet the perfect finish of his work, its deli- 
which, as 
hardly dared breathe upon, have, perhaps, 
been too much emphasized in defining his 


One has only to take 


cacy, Hawthorne wrote, one 


poetic achievement 


up the volume of “Songs and Sonnets,” 
which represents his own last selection 


and arrangement of his work, to find quali- 


ties of romance, of imaginative strength, of 
wistful humanity that blend in an impres- 
range vitality 
Take such pieces as “On an Intaglio Head 
“The Rose,”’ “‘Palabras Cari- 
their exquisite half-playful 
sentiment, their last felicity of expression; 
take the noble elegiac strain of “‘Sargent’s 
of Edwin Booth at the Players,” 
and “Tennyson”; take such haunting and 


sion of uncommon and 
of Minerva,”’ 


with 


hosas,”’ 


Portrait 


poignant bits of frisson as “Identity”’ an] 
“The One White Rose’’; take the perfect 
sonnet “Sleep,” and *‘Fredericksburg,”’ with 


its quiet beautiful beginning, its tragic and 
group 
than 
is as likely to last as any 


tremendous climax, ani you have a 


of poems, representative rather ex- 
ceptional, that 
thing that American literature has to show 
Turn from them to anything save the very 
Whit 


average 


best of Longfellow’s, or Lowell's, to 


man's ,Titanic mouthings, to the 


characteristic piece of Emerson or 


you find, perhaps, an ampler air, 
a deeper note, but you find = alsu 
passages of surplusage and mo- 
ments of languor. None of our poets 


has his precious cargo so neatly stowed for 
And 
despite the polish which so often makes fo: 


the voyage down the years as Aldrich 


impersonality none is more likely to create 
an abiding impression of individuality. Ab- 
tions and ojher men’s ideas had little 
for him He never 
anything but himse®, and he knew well 


strac 


interest expressed 


when to have a bit of the reugh block on 
the polished surface, when to break the 
smooth lapse of his verse with the frank 
and unpremeditated line It is hard to 
think of any name in our annals that at 


once suggests a quality of poetic pleasure 


ynstant, and so individual as 
“Aldrich.” 


Ferris GREENSLET 


so fine, so 


the name of 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


and interesting pieces of 


bed 


Four such rare 


Americana were perhaps never descr 


on a single leaf of an auctioneer’s catalogue 


books 


sold as “the 


Sotheby, Wilkin 


four little prop 


Thomas 


“Prayse and Reporte of 


Maister Martyne Forboishe: Voyage to 
Meta Incognita—in which Praise and Ro 
porte is written divers discourses never 


London ‘the 


published by any man as yet 
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nth of Maye 1578 brough L twee he 


British Museum possesses two cop but 
no other seems to be traceabls rhis is the 
first printed account of Frobisher's first 
voyage, which lasted from June 15, 1576, 
into October of the same year A second 
voyage, from May 31, 1577, to September 
was first chronicled in print by Dionyse 
Settle, “one of the Companie,” under th: 


Last 


title “‘A True Reporte of the 
West Northwest 


Voy age 


into the and Regions 


London, 1577 The volume, which brought 
£760. was the earlier of the two editions 
with the same title-page A second copy, 
also the first edition, is in the Grenville 


British Museum, and a 


indicated in the cata 


collection in the 


copy (edition not 


logue) is in the John Carter Brown Li 


brary in Providence No other seems to 


be known Frobisher set out on a third 
voyage on May 31, 1578, returning about 
October 1, this time bringing 1,300 tons of 


his “ore’’—worthless Greenland pyr. te 


The account of this expedition, written by 
Thomas Ellis, under the title A True Re 
of the Third Last 


Incognita,”’ 


port and Voyage into 
Meta 
£920 
able 


on the 


London 1578 brought 
seems to be 
little books had 
autograph of Hum 


student 


No second copy trace 


Each of thes 
title-page the 


three 
phrey Dyson, a book collector and 
of the Elizabeth 

dently together by 


time of They were ev 


him, and have 


and 


bound 
recently been broken apart separately 
bound in calf by Riviere 

The 
most 


fourth lot, perhaps the rarest and 


valuable of all, is the original small 
“The True 


Voyadge 


Declaration of 
of M Sir 


l2mo. edition of 


the Troublesome John 
Haukins to the Parties of and the 
West Years of Lord 
1567 and 1568,”’ This was Sir 
John Hawkins’s third slave 
With 


Guynea 
Indies, in the Our 
London, 1569 
trading voyagé 
one of his ships 


him, commanding 


was Francis Drake, then a young man of 
twenty-seven The story of Spanish 
treachery in the harbor of Vera Cruz, the 
destruction of all but two of Hawkins’s 
ships, and Drake’s immortal vow are well 
known Hawkins’s own account has long 
been familiar from the pages of Hakluyt 


This first edition is recorded by Sabin, with 
this comment Title and note from Lown 


seen th 


des’s ‘Manual.’ We have neve! 
book, and incline to the belief that this 
octavo edition does not exist, but that it is 


Hakluyt’s Collection.” 


turns up almost 


only to be found in 
Here, after many years, it 
unheralded in the auction room and brings 





£630 At the same sale the “Relation of 
Maryland,” 163 with the folding map 
brought £400; and the autograph manu 


Wallace 


interesting 


scriptof Burns's “Scots whanhae wi’ 
bled,” £355 other 
lots, first editions of Shelleys 


Prices on 
Lamb, et« 
will be received in due season by mail 

The auction of the second part of the li 
late Dr Kopet 
schny, an Austrian refugee who resided for 


brary of the Ottocar E 


upwards of fifty years in Jersey City, and 


vast accumulatior 


| 





who brought together a 
of books in many classes of literature, wi 
Sales Co ‘ 


occupy the Merwin-Clayton 


| 

| 

if | 
this city, March 25-28 There are a num 

ber of old English plays and some un 
usual books, with colored plates, such as 

Holbrook’s “Ichthyology of 

f 


Hooker's “Rhododendrons of Sikkim 


South Caro 


lina,” 


Himalaya,” and Westwood’s “Insects o 


The Nation. 


chny’s autograph 
manuscripts from othe 
fered 

On March 26, C. F. Lil A f Bos 
sell 


three law libraries 


ng tha f the i Ss G 2 I 
Hoar I ea i few 5 

n the collecto fA | 
most important is a volume of Rhode |] 


including the Cha , . i 


by Jame I 


and Laws 


at Newport, 1730 


er of Benjamin Franklin I ther 
copy recorded at auction B : which 
| brought $130 in 1879 On M } ind 2S 
Libb offers a ! 
luding the library of tt H . 
el Wa rt i 
\ ina \costa H N 
M il de la India f 
\cugna Voyag ind ID s 
\ Ca 1698 ind I I 
! Rebellion Ac ! ! I | 
t We Indies bol) 


Correspondence. 


THE FUTURE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


I I } TOR OF Tt N N 

Sil Whether the preset method 
brary iiministration ha react | I 
lin of its efficiency, and if so, whett ‘ 
new leal fo he future librar 


ought not to b adopted, are questior if 
pressing interest Some light ought to 
thrown upon their solution by the spe il- 
zed libraries which have proved most su 
essful Referen may perhaps be par 
doned to the Harvard Law School Library 
s the one most familia to u The de 
velopr I ot his lit iry ha } l 
under an expert who has g l V 
atter mm to legal eratur rl t 
has I n the T ot 
law librarie on th continel! ind tl 
library in turn ha helped r rf 
the best law school ! vorld M 
increase in the numb. rf ooh} 
extent of accommoda ! ould ha 
yielded these fruitful re ! {f there had 
not been in addition expert and depart 
mental administration If only through 
such departmental development a thorough 
ly eMicient library in a law hool ha bee 
built up, a similar policy must o far a 
practicable, be pursued in history cier 
philosophy, or any of the other great 
partments of a university rhe d ) 
of schools and departments do not aff 
the essential principles of administra 
Moreover, the present temporary exped 
for departmental college librari enfor 
the desirability of permanent departmental 
1dministration The library of a depart 
ment has been truly described as its “lab 


oratory But a successful laboratory can 
be conducted only by those who give the 
task, 


lives to the and never by mere general 


upervision 


If we grant that the department brar 
are founded on correct principl we mu 
form a new conception of tl t and 
functions of a central library nh a uni 
versity Such a central lit ry w Id com 
prise the general coll or f boot which | 
are of equal value to th wl 
those special collection which ild not | 


b pla “ n 
, . 1 > ur 
; es \ s othe 
than depat ‘ f gnated , 
lead-books and t ® i {fg 
era per wl il | ‘ ! ! 
n erviceable t he I 
It would also conta the zg era 4 
s, and provide for the var 
f general library adr i 
} ad: rative w k W 1 t 
} ’ ' i " 4 7 if , 
y rr ! ve i ippl 
he t tn hod fa Ls b 
helving lering and re ' ‘ 
‘ " , ! ! and 
| \ 
" lit 1 \ wh 7 
witt | ! l ir f 
! i ird he } 
b il 
} ! j ! “ 
' ! 4 rr " ! ts 
. ' hr 
I i ti v | pre 
) 
| i r il ? iT 
7 , y P f 
I wl h properl b 
f , } } 
} y thod f | It i 
er maydemanda ly 
' } fer 1 } } i 
€ de , , br ’ 
b reed it ! il tit 
0 I ontrary a div ‘ fa ! 
function entirely 
i entralized location \ il p 
it general ur eT y tite ligt I 
in t found 1a ma build 
! ral library r ! ! t i , 
f lepartmer ! ! X ‘ 
I mig pr i i 
t the department brarie unde ! 
ime roof as the centr brar rt 
I a iff l ! i a 
» all the partine hit Yet vl 
the Patior } } ‘ , 
ma i f 1 lepar 
l rie 
I ! h® ¢ i librar 
ha for the \wo pa 1 rps f 
vd ra © @@cer rt futur univer 
brary mu mrovid id nas I 
f partmental | riat rt ju 
! fo na public libra J ! 
proper I | ‘ t ind T rezaniza 
herefore, of t} MMbrary and of 
epartm es by the adopti« ft 
I t will ?t found 4 
bel f tt future u 
brar I 1AMI I 
’ if ‘ ge, M M 
ONE CAUSE OF POVERTY IN PROSPER 


ITY 


I H EDITOR OF THE 
Si In th nid of u 
per and in spite of hea 
lu yn of gold, money 
ate but irce and w 
mmoniy well off, but 
ash tha some busine 
evitable An important f 
h “4 mynd n 4 7 : 
p keted athe ha h 
banking habit ex 
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The 


Nation. 


r no lar Magdalen Colles Oxford,”’ is not a 
i t which of Ww 1 naturally turn 
1 tha y, I ther i spark of amuse- 
ff each in ner here and there in the fifth volume 
the banks f the New Series just edited by Dr. Wil- 
ful f t i Dunn Macray rhe list is here 
I wn almost within the memory 
M of those till living, and includes a sketch 
Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, with a capital 
portrait of him in his ninety-sixth year 
Among the nteresting relics and anec- 
of I Llwart cholar of the old 
hool, the ire given a few lines of Eng- 
nh verse found in his manuscript papers 
i evidently sent with the gift of a pen 
M , »n future wife 
H many oP und ev . 
brig s, th x ve line 
: I L r 
I f 4 
’ " my i } : es 
r ‘ ~ ! ' 
1 He ; \ng 4 
\ \ . . 
M P 
\ I I 
Ward a \ re \ i i la vo 
yn ) I I l k A. O i H ves of 
I ha \! H (Hary & Bros.) From 
‘ ) la made A 
Revie y \ pu lif and explo 
German ' M Ober familiarity with all 
i WW I $s and w the 
' ‘\ is Am ia of 
| f t i i} ! work 
bou i 
or. He : t likely 
In ) lem ) read- 
graph 0. M. Edward Short History of 
fiw Ea Unwin). The 
box Lon , ‘ " } vo i che ind 
I ‘ z ) 1 12 
. Jam _ Wa to Na ) Series 
rf 4 l ) i 
f Br , | ) chau of the 
i ! Welsh | | All that his 
low | 1 y h } ) the 
‘om il p i ind of som« 
sux d | levelopment 
ndo edi { l ) ipters on the 
N , ae R ! Pea How Ha is and 
M. Wolff Aw | Forn , of th 
l ) Sy I l pa on 
\ " WV pre n i Inqgue na 
| h I style ij 
| 1, and pictu j rho fo 
n th 00k prima y in led ud 
, ‘ fw h and Latin—wil) be 
l knowledge by | isant paths 
An edition of Phe Pearl,”” that Middl 
, : eng 1 poem on which Israel Gollancz, 
1) Weir Mitchell, and other translators 
" i by ve lately tried their hand ippears in 
f } 1 Heath & Co Bell La ‘ Series 
} which I " who ipp in la rate crit 
PI i in the form of troduction 
! i} and iry j Dr 
\ 
i) rd | p } Keng 
, i l I 1 1 of the 
: es ! when t! inknown writer of 
The Pear lrew h inspiration for both 
na i form |} y ) letalled Prof 
\\ H field 1 ms iined that the 
cho , ot au mrap tl, but allegori 
il Len v ¥ DD Osgood pre 
iS ars When all 
l hip : . how p lence . 
1 ambis Ma » definite 
K. Hor poes ib | reader who 
! { h pty fea in wire- | 
ira ‘ lern philolo 
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gist, is compelled to the conviction tha 
both Professor Schofield and Dr. Osgood 
have wasted far more powder than the 
bird is worth Dr. Osgood examines the 
| two theories of authorship, and decides 
that neither “Huchown of the Awle Ryale”’ 
nor Ralph Strode is the man 
The first of the lectures founded at Cam 
bridge in memory of the late Sir Leslie 


Stephen lelivered on 


Walter 


was February 22, by 
of English liter 
Oxford After 


ciation of the 


ofessor 


Raleigh, pr 
ure in the University of 
appre 


the 


a 
| giving a 
work 
critic, the 


sympathetic 


and influence of distinguished 


lecturer went on to speak of 


Samuel Johnson, a choice which he liked 
| to think Stephen himself would have ap- 
proved While he talked with affection of 
Boswell’s ‘‘Life,’’ he reminded his hearers 
hat the Johnson who appeared in ts 
page was in easy circumstances; he had 
onquered his world, and his right to di 
tate wa acknowledged by all To know 
iim on every side they must supplement 
by a udy of Johnson's own works, 
wri n, fo he most part, in his days of 
poverty and stress. Full as these were of 
splendid utterances, they had been over- 
hadowed by the immortal biography. The 
lectu ha been published by Henry 
Frowds 
rhe Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s 
Philosophy,” by Ellen Bliss Talbot (The 
Macmillan Co.), is one of the monographs 


sued by the philosophical department of 


Cornell contains a critical 


Fichte’s 


University It 


interpretation of teaching con- 
and Existence. In- 
forth 


relation of Fichte 


Ego, Being, 
ralbot 


rness the 


ceruing the 


cidentally Dr sets with in- 
genuity and cle: 


t 


o Kant, the nature of “intellectual per 
ception’ in both the Critical and the Ab 
solute philosophy, and adds an important 
appendix to show that Kant’s “I Think’’ 


(synthetic unity of apperception) is a pure- 


ly formal principl Successful opposition 


s offered to that there 
Fichte’'s 


prove d 


Thiele’s contention 
distinct 
Indeed, it 


were three phases in 


thought may be easily 


that none of the supposed changes in his 
philosophy at different periods was essen- 
tial The differences were simply incident 
to a full explication of his principles, some- 


times in the face of hostile criticism. Dr. 


ralbot'’s essay, while primarily intended for 


idvanced students, forms a good introduc- 
tion to Fichte’s philosophy She expresses 
herself with simplicity and great clear- 
ness; her temper is judicial; and in her 
interpretation she is faithful to the phil- 
osopher’s writings undistorted by her own 
preconceptior or by deductions as to what 
he ought to have thought.” 

Under the title of “Christian Theology in 


Prof. William 


Theologik al 


Adams 


Seminary of 


Outline Brown of 


the Union this 


city, publishes a text book of doctrinal the 
ology which will further advance his repu 
tation as a mediating theologian, who is 
in sympathy with modern view yet in 


cerely anxious to do full justice to the ten 


ets of the fathers (Charles Scribner Sons) 
He ha 
feel 
forms of 


dox, but 


written primarily for those who 


themselves attached to the historl 


faith who desire to be ortho 


difficulty in 


and 


who have maintaining 


Christian belief in the face of modern 
knowledge He has succeeded in stating 
everal of the doctrines of historic Chris- 
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tianity, notably that of the Trinity, in a 


manner to relieve dogma of some of its dif- 
ficulties, while retaining largely the classic 
form of expression 
eareful scholar, 
to avoid exaggeration, and whose chapters 
never offer rhetoric in the place of thought. 
In justification of his method in presenting 


Brown 
trained himself 


Professor is a 


who has 


an outline of divinity he cites most appro- 
priately the “Briefe Premonition’ of Wi! 
liam Ames’s “Marrow of Sacred Divinity 
from which we quote: 


Some, and those indeed not unlearned 
dislike this whole manner of writing, that 
the sum of Divinity should be brought int 
a short compend. They desire great Vol 
umes, wherein they may loosely either 
dwell, or wander. Whom I desire to consid- 
er, that all have not so great leasure, or so 
vast a wit, as to hunt the Partrich in the 
Mountaines, and Woods: but that the 
dition of many doth rather require, that tl 
nest itselfe, or the of the mat 
which they pursue shewed withou 
any more adoe 


con 


seat 


bee 


Justification of the new theology and de 


fence of critical principles and results as 
not hostile to devout life is the burden of 
the Rev. Richard W. Seaver’s Donellan Lec- 


tures before the University of Dublin, entit- 
led “To Christ Through Criticism” (Import 
ed by Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
ibility of the gospel miracles, especially of 


cred 


the resurrection, is the subject treated most 
at length. The the 
moral and religious per- 
sonality described in the evangelic 
removes the events in question from 
plane on which they are commonly consid- 
ered by those who dispute their reality 


lecturer contends that 
character of the 
record 


the 


The Aramaic Papyri discovered in 
at Assuan, on the borders of Upper Egypt, 
are now published in twenty-seven 
facsimile tables, with Aramaic text as read 
by the editors, translation and commen- 


tary, together with introductions by Prof. 


A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, an explana- 
tion of Egyptian proper names by W. 
Spiegelberg, and a bibliography of former 
Egyptian Aramaic papyri by Seymour de 
Ricci (London: A. Morning). The Assuan 
papyri consist of ten related documents 
which contain the complete register of 
a Jewish family in ancient Syene 
(Assuan) for two generations, with full 


information of their business and property 
afiairs, cspecially settlements marriage 
and agieements as to inheritances. They 
are dated accurately according to the reigns 


at 


of the Persian kings Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
and Darius, and extend over a period of 
sixty years, from 471 to 411 B. c. Since 
each date is recorded in both Egyptian 
and Jewish chronology, valuable informa- 
tion ig at hand as to the history of the 
calendar. These documents are imovo-ctant 
also for the history of religion, for the 


frequent presence of the divine name Jihu 
in proper rames indicates that that 
was still spoken. Mention of an altar of 


word 


Jahu before which an oath was taken 
proves that the Deuteronomic law of a 
single sanctuary was not then in force 


among Jews of the Diaspora; and mention 
of an oath by a Jewess called Mibtachja 
before the Egyptian god Sati shows that 
other gods besides Jahweh were recognized, 
as was also the case in ancient Israel. This 
same Mibtachja is mentioned in a later doc- 
ument as having for her second husband a 
certain Nathan, whose name formerly was 
As-Hor. Since the latter name is as cer- 
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tainly Egyptian as 


the conclusion may | j 
sufficient 


was ly zea 


husband a proselyt« 
many ivpics for discuss 
to find frequent mention in futu nono 
grapas on Jewish history 
Th ‘ st ex i Mem 3 
Pr Chlodwig zu H s x 
f : las throw: z ) 
f the gen il o I Kra zu 
Ho ) Ingelfing 4 ! " 
, emote all +i ' 
i fi il v im 1 
13 en published \ M 
Aufz ing | I Kra i 
1 Ingelfing G 
Ar ri be M & §$ I 
work Ss valua i i 
story tf G nany i i 7 
‘ I h i y l 1 i 
ra yf V i i 
len f the G na i} H i i 
of Bismarck's yfty ) I ) ‘ 
ib ¥Y as a strateg ] I An 
icidental and | ip latural w t 
h markab ma ind pla i i 
with Frederick the G i | | 4 
poems and Goett ytio f 
1 s ilen 1 drawing and i u 
rhe “Studienreisen fb Th lor Koch 
recently published by Wasmuth Berlin 
embodies the results of his personal ob 
vations of the American Indians luring 
travels in the Western mtinen xtending 
over three years. He expresses his surprise 
at the sense of beauty and the kill in 
drawing a landscape when he ga hem a 
pencil and paper He ynfirms i ws 
of th listinguished ethnograph Prof 
Richard Andree, of Munich, in his studies of 
Naturvolker 
Edmond Lepelletie: Ss abou to publish 
his “Paul Verlaine: sa Vie, son (Ruy He 
was an intimate friend of Verlain ind to 
him the poet left his papers fo ise in 
writing this biography He is said » tell | 
the true story of Verlaine's life, which has 
in many ways been falsely reported 
Northern and Central China is 
seen during nine vears of 
vey and exploration are described by 
Lieut.-Col. Wingate, in the Geographical 
Journal for March. The general impression 
which he leaves is that there is substantial 
progress in China In two large cities in 
a central province hs found splendid 
schools and hospitals’’ in full operation 
while some of the villages had of their 
own free will, destroyed their idols and 
the inhabitants of this province are ‘‘anx 
ious for all modern and Western improve 
ments.” In the north the decay of the 
lama religion was evident, for not oniy ts 
there a large falling off in the number of 
Mongol pilgrims, but the 360 temples 
cently to be found in a sacred valley had 
become 107 at the time of his visit In 
gard to railway construction and the de 
velopment of the mineral wealth he believes 
that the Chinese would welcome foreign 
capital, provided they could have a share 
in the control of the enterprises In the 
animated discussion of the paper by mem 


bers of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir 
Claude Macdonald pays a warm tribute to 
the valuable services of Herbert G. Squiers 
at the siege of Peking in 1900. Other artt- 
cles the work of the Anglo-Ger- 


are upon 
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well-known am is Prof W ‘ an 
George L. Kittredg ind Ba Wend 
at Harvard: Charlton M. Lew W 
Cross, and William L. Phelps a Ya 
Hi y van Dyke and Theodore W. Hu " 
Prin ) ind Caleb T W : 
Wesleyat 
T) recently formed Champlain 
with headquarters at Toronto, int 1 
lishing two volumes annually. It haa in the 
I ss an English translation, a mpanied 
by the French text, of Marc Lescarbot’s 
H vit le la Nouvelle Fran The 
ransla mn : he work of W L. (srant 
Beit I n Colonial Histor at Ox 
ford, and the Introduction will } yntrit 
ited by H. P. Biggar, author of “The Early 
rrading Companies of New France To be 
published also during 1907 a new edi 
yn with translation of Denys'’s ‘‘Deserip- 
on Géographique,” a rare book, published 
n 1672 les bing the North Americano 
a Th work is in the hands of Prof 
W. F. Ganong of Smith College Prof. W 
Bennett Munro, of Harvard ia also editing 
for publication this year a volume of hith 
erto unpublished documents relating to the 
Seigniorial Régime in Canada This wil 
upplement his work on the Seignioria 
System in Canada, which Longmans, Green 
& Co. will publish at once Prof. Adam 
Shortt, of Queen’s University, Canada 4 


also editing for appearance this year a vol 


ime of “Cartwright Papers,”’ dealing with 
he Loyalist movement from (ue United 
States to Canada, and with the early his 
tory of the present Province of Ontario 
The Society has many other volumes i 


ote 


preparation and promises to be very actly 


The membership is limited to 250, and 
braries are accepted as subscribers » the 
additional number of 250 

The seventh annual repo ju issued 
of the New Jersey Library Commission 
says: 

When the report of the New Jersey L 
brary Association was made in 1900 w tha 
view to the securing of @ library srom\s 


266 


ported, of which forty-seven were free. We 
have on record to-day 150 libraries, 99 of 
which are free Twenty-two of the sub- 
acription libraries reported in 1900 are to 
day free public libraries 


total circulation of books in 
Last 


In 1900, the 
the State was reported as 1,604,044 
year the circulation for the State amounted 
to SSO. 000 Of the 150 libraries of the 


The Nation. 


sion, only seventy-six libraries were re- ] systematic efforts had then been made to 


analyze the native linguistic stocks. Besides 
analyzing and classifying the Indian texts 
which were turned over to him from the 
extensive collections of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Dr. Gatschet spent many years 
travelling among the Indians and studying 
their language at first hand. He published 
in 1884 “‘A Creek Migration Legend,” in 1890 
“The Kiamath Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon,”” and was, of course, a constant 
contributor to the publications of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 


Paul Guiraud, professor of ancient his- 


tory at the Sorbonne, has died in his fifty- 


' ‘ fis publ libraries have as 
much slum and thirty of them 
ha l than 1,000 volumes Of the 
vario operations of the commission, the 

ne in which most satisfaction appears to 
be found th ipply of travelling li- 
bra ill communities With a} 


of but 6,500 books, 457 libra- 


i d’Angély, 


ric wer wut during the year, having 
i il book circulation of 71,000 volumes 
Kighty per nt. of these libraries went to 
the iral d where the demand for 
book 1 | I biography, and the use- 
ful arts wa » great as to bring the per- 
centage of f on cireulated by the travel- 
bra low to 4%, a much lower 
} in be hown by any public li- 
brar in tl Sta In addition to this | 
i t service, the travelling libraries have 
promoted tl establishment and efficiency 


of permanent libraries in small commu- 


\ howing the great popularity 

the travelling library system in the ru- 
| district expressions of approval are 
1! from variou sources, one from a 

er grange, which passed a unani- 

js resolution that “the travelling library 


law has worked more for the pleasure, 
culture, and welfare of the farming district 


any law passed in years.” 


rhe uniform pronunciation of Latin in 
schools in England has been 
ordered in a circular just issued by the 
After reference to the 


which 


the econdary 


Board of Education 


very serious inconveniences have 
arisen from the want of a common and fixed 
system of pronouncing Latin, all the schools 
recognized by the board were directed to 
follow the scheme adopted by the Classical 
Association and approved by the Philolog- 

il Societies of Cambridge and Oxford and 


ior learned bodies, in which proper atten- 


to quantity rhe order will 

go into for it the beginning of the next 
 yeur 

Alban England, is to have an his 

1| pageant, in which citizens of the 


County of Hertford will join 


Among the events to be portrayed are 


(wear's defeat of the Britons under Cas 
n. c. 04, 
Emperor Claudius, a. bp. 46, Boadicea’s at 
tack on Ver 
Christians under Diocletian and the mar- 

rdom of St. Alban, the funeral of Queen 


sivelaunus the invasion under the 


ilamium, the persecution of the 


I inor, the Peasants’ Revolt, the Second 
Battle of St. Albans, 1461, and the visit of 
Que Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Bacon at 
Gorhambury, 1572 

Dr. Albert Gatachet, for twenty-eight 
years attached to the Bureau of Ethnology 


of the Smithsontan Inatitution.and one ofthe 


highest authorities on the languages and 
lialectsa of the 
Washington on Saturday 
land in 1832, he studied at Berne and Ber 
lin Coming to the United States in 1868 


he soon began his work on Indian dialects 


American Indians, died in 
Born in Switzer 


and languages At that time 


this field was almost unknown and 


| Goethe's words, 


seventh year He was deeply versed in the 
constitutions of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Among his writings are “De la propriété 
fonciére en Gréce jusqu’a la conquéte ro- 
maine,” “Travail en Gréce,” and “Etudes 


économiques sur l'antiquité 


André Le- 
Parnassian poet, at Saint Jean 
His first 


” 


The death is announced of 
moyne, the 
y, in his eighty-fifth year 

book of poems was “Les roses d’antan. 


HENRY JAMES ON AMERICA, 


The imerican Scene. By Henry James 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3 


Mr. James is a native American, and 
there are passages in this book which cer- 
tainly could not have been written by one 
born under other skies. And yet, in gen- 


eral, he appears as a curiously alien ob- 


| server, one who has been unable to realize 


in his own breast the feeling indicated in 
“Hier oder nirgends ist 
Amerika.” Mr. James's chief interest les 
in the hallowed associations of what he 
terms the “whole precious past”; he has 
little but misgiving and suspicion for the 
new and untried The interest offered by 
the “promiscuous packs and hustled herds” 
of America is to him simply, or at any rate 
predominantly, “‘queer.”” He assumes that 
the greater depth and urgency of his own 
sentiment about the past are in themselves 
proof that such past is more interesting 


than the present; the early associations of 
| the Boston Athenmum, for example, far out- 


research in| 


few | microscopic 


weigh the connotation of the Boston Public 
Library. Human beings without an imagina- 
tive recognition of the past are to him al- 
most a negligible quantity, and he fails to 
see that the indulgence of this view is prac- 
tically to ignore the great bulk of Ameri- 
cans. He comes to his task saturated with 
the conventions, the ideas, and the ideals of 
an older and more sophisticated civiliza- 
tion, of a sheltered and intellectually fas- 
tidious milieu; and by this standard he in- 
sensibly measures all American institutions 
Thus it is that there have 
been foreign observers, James 
Bryce, who have been, so far as sympa- 
more American than 


and tendencies 
such as 
thetic insight goes, 
Mr. James 

Mr. James repeatedly refers to himself as 
the Restless Analyst’; and this phrase 
gives the reviewer an excellent clue for his 
summary of the book “The American 
Scene” is a work of marvellously keen and 
subtle analysis; it transfixes the defects 
and shortcomings of American civilization 
with unerring thrusts; but it Is less suc- 
cessful on the positive and synthetic side 
if anything, too personal, too 
We are driven to accept Mr 


Its vision is, 
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James's own statement that he has a bad 
habit of receiving through almost any acci- 
dent of vision more impressions than he 
knows what to do with. As a result, we 
gain a hugely interesting reflection of what 
America seems to Mr. James, but we can- 
not help feeling at times that the cameva 
obscura is an observer merely, not an in- 
terpreter. 

Taking the book simply for what it is, 
however, we can surely describe it, if not as 
one of the greatest works on America, at 
least as one of the most fascinating to 
which the subject has given rise. The pas- 
sages reminiscent of the scenes of Mr. 
James’s boyhood are charming; and we are 
grateful for certain little fragmei.ts of au- 
tobiography. Nothing can be more vivid 
and discriminating than his descriptions of 
American scenery, such as of New Hamp- 
shire or Florida; nothing more happy than 
his reproduction of the atmosphere of such 
a place as Concord His characterization 
of the different American cities is extraor- 
dinarily acute. No other writer on Amer!- 
ca has made shrewder observations or 
gathered up certain classes of facts under 
more illuminating labels. He is deeply sen- 
sible of the obtrusiveness of wealth in the 
United States, where he finds the main for- 
mula to be to “make so much money that 
you won't, that you don’t ‘mind’ any- 
thing.”” He resembles other commentators 
on America in his preoccupation with the 
question of Woman; but none has equalled 
the aptness of phrase in which he crystal- 
lizes his impressions. He sees that the 
sexes “fail to keep step socially.”” He notes 
that the rustle of American petticoats is 
“(oo distinguishable from any garment-hem 
of the sacred nine.” It is, perhaps, char- 
acteristic of his point of view that he 
seems to regret the absence of any male 
presence of native growth to whom the 
wearers of American tiaras might suitably 
curtsey. ‘‘Woman is two-thirds of the ap- 
parent life—which means that she is abso- 
lutely all of the social.” In Washington 
alone does man enjoy enough of social ex- 
istence (i. e., one independent of the mar- 
ket) to make it conceivable that he will 
ever catch up with woman. Apropos of the 
American failure to appreciate the blessings 
of privacy, Mr. James is tempted to ask 
whether the hotel spirit is not the “Amer- 
ican spirit most seeking and most finding 
itself." In Europe there are endless things 
behind and beyond the hotel, in the States 
(he uses this, to the American, objection- 
able name) the hotel itself constitutes for 
vast numbers of people the richest form 
of existence. Mr. James’s treatment of the 
South, in his chapters on Richmond and 
Charleston, is especially subtle and sympa- 
thetic. It is interesting to find that he re- 
gards “The Souls of Black Folk,”” by W. E. 
B. Du Bois, as “the only ‘Southern’ book of 
any distinction published for many a 
year.” 

Of the verbal felicities marked for pos- 
sible quotation only a very small selection 
can be given: The first scarlet maple of 
the fall is like “the daughter of a noble 
house dressed for a fancy ball, with the 
whole family gathered round to admire 
her.” The streets of Boston and Cam- 
bridge ‘present a picture of “extraordinary 
virtuous vacancy.” The university is the 
“place inaccessible to the shout of the 
newspaper.” New York, seen from the 
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river, is a “pin-cushion in profile.” he 
Ocean Drive at Newport is “a proof of the 
possible appeal of scenery, even to the dis- 
sipated.”” Whether or not the general 
style of the book is found acceptable, must 
depend largely on the temperament of the 
reader. Its verbal subtleties sometimes 
remind one of a swordsman, who, having 
exhausted all the legitimate arts of his 
profession, now shows his skill by using 
his weapon as a vehicle of legerdemaip 
We ‘ind ourselves at one time half rcesent- 
ing the apparently needless amplification 
of theme, at another wondering whether 
after all, the desired cumulative effect 
could be attained in any other way If 
one owns to a more frequent experience of 
the former state, it is at least easy to sym- 
pathize with those who take the opposite 
view When Philadelphia is admirably 
pigeonholed as the only large American 
city that doesn't bristle, we feel some sense 
of exasperation on finding that nothing is 
left to our imagination and that the idea 
is beaten out thin over several pages of 
explanation 

In conclusion, we come back to our ini- 
tial impression that Mr. James is funda- 
mentally 
skin of the average American or of real- 
izing that the outlook to such a citizca 
is by no means so dreary and ‘“‘common”’ 
as to himself. He writes of America as 
an able but adult migh’ 
write of the games of a child; the 2ffex 
is as of a study of human nature by one to 
whom a refined and sophisticated elderly 
gentleman is the only type of interest 
Given this point of view, the book is as 
fascinating as it well could be. 


incapable of getting inside the 


unsympathetic 


RECENT FICTION. 


Her Majesty's Rebels. By Sidney Royse 
Lysaght. New York: The Macmillan Co 
Whether it be the national wrongs or 

the national character, the Irish novelist 
always starts with the immense advantage 
of a vertebrate theme upon which to con- 
struct the body of his story. Consequent- 
ly, the national issue being still a living 
one, many an antiquated Irish novel keeps 
an astonishing measure of life. Thus it 
is that treatment so deliberate and old- 
fashioned as Mr. Lysaght’s hardly de- 
tracts from the interest of his picture. In 
“Her Majesty’s Rebels” he frankly uses 
the career of Parnell, merely modifying in- 
cidents to suit the demands of fiction, as 
when “Desmond” meets a violent death— 
the natural outcome of a necessary epi- 
sode. 

The story hangs loosely together and is 
curiously superficial in its analysis; or, 
to speak more exactly, Mr. Lysaght often 
shows a keen perception of character 
without the art of sustained development. 
Many of his people are quite shadowy. He 
is likewise guilty of self-indulgence in the 
matter of length. The conversion of a 
ruined country-seat Into a prosperous hotel 
is gone into so thoroughly as to resemble 
@ practical lecture on thrift. Neverthe- 
less, the book as a whole breathes a gen- 
uine interest in people and conditions—an 
interest which, granting defects, still puts 
it in the class of thoughtful novels which 
can be read by the leisurely. 

There is a quiet candor about it, equal- 
ly remote from Mr. Thurston's passionate 


service without recognition from those who 
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Miss 
he idealizing of Mrs 


Laffan's, and from 
Leary and Miss 


rf “Charles 


indictments or 


Barlowe or the exuberance 
O'Malley" and The Experiences of an 


Irish R. M.” Except in th As f Mr 
Thurston, who delights in smashing the 
myth of a warm-hearted, romant peasan 
try, Irish story-tellers are more or less 
bound to fall in with the conventiona f 
figies of their countrymen This danger 
Mr. Lysaght does not wholly escap but 
hn certain scenes between De 1 and 
the lady of his undoing thers ; no want 
f originality and penetratior and in de 
cribing Michael Desmond himself there 
s a laudable lack of shirking rhe entir 
episode is gravely and delicately told with 
i kind of tolerance which distinctly strikes 
ts own note in Irish fiction rhroughou 
i quiet honesty struggles to ove yme the 
established tradition, and t ; y 
quers as far as to iggest that given 
fuller reir it may end by enabling M 
Lysaght to forget his models and us no 
eyes or tongue but his own in depicting 
l own world 
The Cage. By Charlotte Teller. New York 
LD. Appleton & Co. 

This is a socialistic novel, of which the 
scene is laid in Chicago's West Side In 


ntroduced the Rev. Dt 


the first chapter is 
Hartwell, 


and come to live in the 


who has left a prosperous church 
lumber dists 

preaching the Gospel to the dingiest poor 
while his daughter and a woman discipl 
do the work of the house and strive to el 
evate the neighborhood. In the next chap 
Harden, steeped in the 
theo 


ter arrives Eugen: 
most advanced European socialistic 
ries, fleeing from the cage of Austrian law 
to labor in the new world for his ideals 
Dr. Hartwell’s point of view is, “But we 
must teach these working people to respect 
the laws of the land.”” Harden's is, “We 
must change the laws so that they can be 
respected.’ Sloane's is that of the egotis- 
tical philanthropic employe! The women 
in the book take theirs from the men with 
whom they are in love The author's may 
be inferred from a few specimen extracts 

It was the army of industry out for its 
early morning review, going into the day 
were to be served, those who still slept ti: 
warm beds, far away from the camp o 
war. 


i 
‘ 
I 


Now he, too, was in jail, and witt 


|} all the public opinion stirred against thes 


things for which he stood, believing that if 
a man said ‘“‘dynamite’’ he was capable of 
using it, it would be very hard to expe: 
leniency or even justice for him 


Of the Haymarket riots she writes: ‘The 
vanity of one man in the police force was 
to result in the murder, by the State, of 
seven innocent men.” 

In and out among these variants of opin- 
ion on the great question there wind two or: 
three love stories The finding of them 
selves and each other by the participants 
is as marked a feature of the story as the 
adjustment of views on Socialism, aad is 
worked out with even more originality If 
there is little plot, there is a deal of story 
The behavior of Frederica at the crucial 
point of her destiny is almost incredibly 
melodramatic; but in the end Frederica’s 
monologue explains Frederica not uprea- 
sonably. It is a readable book rather than 


a conclusive one; interesting, rather than 


~~) 


* 
fy 
_ 
wie 


vectiv Bjornson must ed inge 


irrents izZ 2 


would probably give onsiderable 
+? 


here in the United States, although e lan 


guar $s comy ely free from anything ob 

j ynable rhe position of woman and her 

lations to the man have ever been sub 
tempting to Bjérnson ind par 

larly since following Ibsen as usual. he 


passed from romanticism to realism 


morality which demands of man either that 


he enter marriage as fr from taint as the 
woman, or that he forego any demand for 
purity on her part ; till called ‘‘the 
Ga ] moral n Scandinavia, after the 

ime of the play through which Bjérnson 


first advocated it His latest book may be 


alled a corollary to “A Gauntlet.” The 
main points laid 


Mary 


must be sole and complete 


down by Bjérnson in 
appear to be these That woman 
master of h 
“Immoral” for any man 
trick or f 

that respect of it Is neither incompatib! 


self; that it is 


assail this mastership by 
with a frank recognition of sex attraction 
nor guaranteed by the conventional ‘‘chival- 
sus’ attitude; that woman has not only 
the right but the duty to give herself wholly 
man she loves, 
meets her in the same spirit; that in the 
nothing 
immoral or wrong, nothing that should low- 


to the provided that he 
giving of herself thus there can be 


er her in the opinion of any man; that 


finally, a voluntary surrender of the kind 
mentioned does not give the obj« of her 
love any claim on her beyond what she 
voluntarily concedes to him Not free 


love,”” but what he would call full and fair 


reciprocity between man and womans 4 








sks for. The old-fashioned 
ew of woman as a prey to be 
false 
and Mere- 


him hateful and 


i are hos of Whitman 


I mbodying these ideas in dramatic 


a charming and inti- 
soul it 


rought 


ture of a young woman's 


to tell which one of her two domi- 


tivates and fascinates 


he weetness or her bravery From 


childhood we see her grow into 


1 greater understanding of her 

knowledge springs 

consideration for 
for his sake 

he gives herself 

! ove And it 


luce in him not 


and not for her 
unconditionally 
when this precious 
reverence but a 
whership, that she wakes up to his 
| the dangers 
o live a life of her 
last, she finds herself 


equally 


threatening 


iractet} iT 
own by his 
cone 


onted with two alternatives 


xz, when her only choice seems to 


tween marriage to a man she has 


me to de and « xposure to the world 


Spine 


he story develops into sombre tragedy. She 


leed 


from the 


saved from the unworthy lover 


‘happy ending” 
forced. 


world, but the 


iral result, and not 


; a nat 


Renaissance in 

Julius Il 
Lanciani 
$5 net 


lhe Golden Days of the 
from the Pontificate of 
of Paul Ill. By Rodolfo 


Mifflin & Co 


Rome 
to that 


Boston: Houghton 


\ book by Commendatore Lanciani is 


of a popular welcome No other 
holar of his 
Roman topography 


to his subject 


attainments in the history of 
able, or has 
the flitting 
attention of the gentle reader, to draw from 
of technical knowledge 
for charming causeries, and so 


has been 


tried, to attract 


accumulated stores 


the material 


to communicate something of the romantk 


lelight f archwological 


hose who would otherwise be confined to 


the marvellous instructions of the peripatet- 


lc lecturer in the ancient city itself. The 
il attractiveness of Lancliani'’s writ 

ne ndubitable. His sentences run fluent- 
| He ingularly effective in the man 
of telling the story as it were to a 
ingle tenet This intimate, personal 
ne olned with a large, airy manner of 
heerful offhand acquaintance with the 
ibject that may disdain the formalities, is 
nique in the treatment of such themes 
And Lancian!t aleo has the true, ancient 
feeling for the magic of thickly falling 
ope imes, those crowdel connotations 

i romance that whether we know 

wi who or not, by the liquid music of 
he flowing syllables enchant and capture 
ear and mind together, and make even the 


tidest geography and the dullest chronicle 
to epi 
rhe chronological limits set by the author 
hie title are nearly coterminous with the 
firet half of the 
Julius Il. (della Rovere) ascended the papal 
throne in 1603, and Paul III 
10th 
has seven chapters, 
the table of contents, of The City, Life in 
the City, Paul III, Michelangelo, Vittoria 
Colonna, Raphael, and Agostino Chigi. But 


sixteenth century; for 
(Farnese) died 
1549 The book 
according to 


on the of November, 


treating 


to expect to find, even in the first two chap- 





| 
| 


His | 


| 


|} out things 
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ters, the titles of which are most hopeful, | ferred to Rome [!], where we shall not 


and presenta- 
from which the carry 
away a clear picture of Rome and Roman 
life in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is to expect from Lanciani an impos- 
As well think to find a history of 
pages of the un- 
abridged dictionary. Much of the 
is there, or is hinted at, and it is charming 
material; but it is heaped together in a dis- 


well-developed 
could 


a consistent 


tion, reader 


sibility 
English literature in the 


material 


orderly mass, as bewildering as the pile of 
Psyche had to 


scolds, all at the 


grain that assort One ad- 


mires and laughs and 


same time. It is the old story The writer 


can hardly hold himself down for two con- 


secutive minutes to the topic he has in 
hand He must get a running start And 
so in his first sentence he goes back to 


the year 1377 and the pontificate of Greg- 
ory XI., and uses up twenty-three pages out 
of the fifty-six in the chapter before he 


comes to the sixteenth century at all. Then 
he essays a panoramic view of the city from 


the Capitol; but he cannot bridle his 
to refrain from pointing 
long be- 


itself 


imagination enough 
that had disappeared 
fore he does see links 
with so much of reminiscence and prophecy 
that he for. 


Each single item is felicitous in itself, but 


and whatever 


forgets what we stand there 


where is the view? We cannot see the 
forest because of the trees 
This is an ingrained fault in much of 


Lanciani's otherwise charming writing, and 
it appears more exaggerated in this’ volume 
Another fault 
which ap- 
matters that can 
be checked, that it arouses distrust of the 
author’s accuracy in matters of perhaps 
moment that lie within the scope 
peculiar knowledge. Why, for ex- 
should he (p. 20) set down 260,000 
equal to $2,000,000, when only 
below he gives $300,000 as the 


than in its predecessors 


s the tendency to inaccuracy, 


pears 80 


frequently in 


greater 
of his 
ample, 
ducats as 


four lines 


| equivalent of 60,000 ducats? Why should he 


investigation to | 


(p. 145) translate urbs situ et diuerticulie 


| uiarum deformia et impcruia by “the city, 


| Imperuia is not 


uninhabitable by the 
its alleys’? 
situ has 
and wi- 


These are but sam- 


and made 
and 


disfigured 

narrowness tortuosity of 
“uninhabitable,” 
nothing to do with “narrowness,”’ 


arum is not “alleys.”’ 


| ples 
The old warning of ne sulor supra cre- 
pidam might well have been remembered 


when he was setting 
with of his 
offhand opinions on things quite aside from 
line of knowledge He illus- 


alleged degeneration of the car- 


by Comm. Lanciani 


down easy confidence certain 


his special 


trates the 


nival in the process of its importation 
from Venice into Rome by the statement 
(p. 37): “The Grecian athletes, once trans- 
planted to Rome, became’ gladiators.” 
That is history topsy-turvy indeed, and 
much tangled in the bargain The ancient 


pedigrees claimed for certain Oxford col- 
leges are put to shame by that devised by 
Lancian! for the University of Rome, “the 
origin of affirms, 


“dates back to the time of the Alban kings, 


which,” he solemnly 


| when the young representatives of the Al- 


| 
| 


ban race were to Gablii, the city of 
learning [this Is news, about 
Gabii] to become familiar with the Greek 
language After the capture of Gablil by 
Tarquinius Superbus, the central Latin 
national school [!} must have been trans- 


sent 
indeed, 





attempt to follow its fate during the rough 
republican times, nor its transformatioa 
into the celebrated [!] Pedagogium puero- 
rum Kapitis Africae under the Empire.” 
The printing of such nonsense is an affront 
to common sense and common knowledge 
that needs much atonement. 

Comm. Lanciani does not shrink from 
obiter dicta on topics of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. He sneers at those who placed Gior- 
dano Bruno’s statue in the Campo de’ 
Fiori, and he asserts that “the philosopher 
of Nola was as much of a believer as the 
most devout Catholic, and gave up his life 
not for any connected with the 
doctrines of the Church, but for its moral 
purification.”” This is contradic- 
tion of the facts that Bruno's 
own writings, and in the contemporary ac- 
counts of his trial. It can, perhaps, be 
said that he died for the principle of free- 
dom of thought and speech, but the charge 
specifications 


questions 


in direct 
appear in 


was heresy, and among the 
were clear denials of certain articles of the 
creed. That he did deny them was plainly 
shown, and is evident now in his works; and 
in his own defence he put forth the 
riously scholastic plea that while he did 
indeed, acknowledge that he held and pro- 
mulgated the views attributed to him, he 
held and promulgated them only as a phi- 
losopher, while as a Christian he accepted 
the Church's teaching in its entirety. The 
Inquisition finally decided to burn the phi- 
losopher, and apparently the Christian did 
not survive. Doubtless if Bruno had lived 
at the present day, he would have modified 
his plea, and claimed that his verbal denials 
of the creed were only in the interests of 
a higher spiritual interpretation thereof. 
What the result on his fate would have 
been, we can only surmise; but it is singu- 
lar how many ecclesiastics, even at this 
day, appear incapable of comprehending 
such philosophical niceties. 

In spite of the unfortunate constitutional 
defects that have been mentioned, the book 
affords very much valuable instruction, 
both in word and in picture, for which even 
the serious student should be grateful. 
It is to be hoped that, when his documen- 
tary “Storia degli Scavi’’ is completed, the 
author may give us a straightforward his- 
tory of the survivals of ancient Rome dur- 
ing the entire period covered by that mas- 


cu- 


sive work. 


Vodern Poets and Christian Teaching. 
Robert Browning, by Frank C. Lockwood; 
Matthew Arnold, by James Main Dixon; 
Gilder, Markham, and Sill, in one volume, 


by David C. Downey; Lowell, by Wil- 
liam A. Quayle. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Each $1 net. 


It is a difficult and delicate enterprise to 
determine from his poetry the religious be- 
liefs of any poet. On the one hand lies the 
Scylla of over-ingenulty which lures a critic 
like Dr. A. W. Verrall to detect atheistic 
Innuendo in perfectly innocent passages of 
Euripides; on the other yawns the more 
dreadful Charybdis of mere platitude and 
the self-evident, seldom avoided by those 
who have discoursed on the religion of 
/eschylus or Pindar. But even those who 
dissect Euripides, and have to balance the 
“Bacchew,” with its moral of implety pun- 
ished, against the “lon,”’ where the most 
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| ly d } do of Brow g | 
s hard omprou If the po Do his own w ! t 

| x wwh conv ) | S » no choice but < inclation when ‘ nust 
sia ‘ himself a hope for | analyze such a poem as “The ‘ hedral 
mn y i i from he idiant | The doubt element B ¢ of the 
faith Chris n, he cannot fa y b ig No one do 8 

i fied with the elderly ve n “Evelyn | Pit ‘ arate , 

H ype 1 poem from which M Lockwood | where the fault li i | 
, | it fails because 
gatn i l t me age ot mmortalit , ) ' “ol 
I y eno It gropes 
N i neg is for those | Chi 1 Tis a tl I t 
wl read » Brow g po y th} r own 10 i Christ poem 
heologica is. He called it “poisoning ey, te aoe 
' ! had with < 
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It i howeve i mor graciou isk king o look t 
to find orthodoxy where it probably is not . : the ecsta 

‘ , , lig faith is 1 H 
than Oo denounce its compiete ibsence 
on f no I take t, £0 . 
hat the aim of Mr. Dixon’s volume | come 
ie: | n 
on Matthew Arnold The earch had bet- 
, : So says Mr. Quay 
r have been left untried What Arnold ‘ 
gests 5 
was to his generation was summed up long ' . 
who nh thou 
ago by R. H. Hutton: | 
| The aim of the whole ser 
Ni ! as ¢ esse nore pi rfully | 
» one ha xpre 1 mo powerfully Here we have men accustomed 
and poetically its spiritual weakness, it 
craving for a passion that it cannot feel and very proper “ ; I 
its admiration for a self-mastery that it highest m ion of a Man's 
cannot achieve, its desire for a creed that ng the souls of artists and 
it fails to accept, its sympathy for a faith | 4 4.4 their ‘ } 
that it will not share, its aspiration for a , 
peace that it does not know of direct preaching . : 
' heir verse re ySol i | Delft j faurit 
Mr. Dixon’s title-page reminds one of that . : ; niga 
; wrong,” says M iayle of the famou , hai 
famous chapter-heading, ‘Snake in Ire “ . How , 
°° | r I loubt’ V z fo i ; 
land To scold Arnold through 160 pag — J 2 
. rr t y, I Tent ) I 
and call him a Sadducee because he wa , , 
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not happily able to accept a creed m ‘ , e ' 
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Arnold and especially condemns th : 
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‘Memorial Verses” to Wordsworth, becau 4M 
Arnold did not in them dwell, as Whittier . M 
Co + 
did, on the Christian element in Words 
; Ma f 
worth’s poetry. When he calls Arnold’s | M 
4 , 
tribute ‘“‘wsthetic or artistic,” “fanciful | ** 
and literary,” he is evidently using terms | ¥®@'® I ; 
of strong disapprobation We wonder | tiated from I ira ’ | 
what he makes of Wordsworth’s mnnet ter t I : 

The World.” with it yearning for the gates but . em 1 ie 
youngel! earth of the Pagal a longing in t M 
never even in Arnold more poignantly o1 non s tt ) imma 
directly expr ed But it would indeed When Holland Auch ind 
be time wasted to tay to prove that a wi j ra i j V¥arming 
modern poet cannot be expected on all oc- ver the land for I Finally, iff »t j 
casions to edify the orthodox theologian the writer u J r he Gate f 








i} 1, ompercur et poets de Ulnde 
fentrionale (606-648 A ) Etude sur 
vie et 70n temps Pa Maur e L 
I ghausen Da I Leroux 
The old year t closed, was the thir 
hundredth anniversary of the first year 
he reign of Harsha Vardhana, or Sri- 
Ha i poet-king who ruled over Hin 
eventh century of our era 
| la f tl vereizgn yronation, or 
, nting is the Sanskrit phrase would 
' vas 606 A No European p 
ite at that time however, could know 
a really great yntemporary had as 
nded the Indian throne to rule over mil 
of ibject Nor doe India to-day re 
mie } \ but ha had to be in 
l or m ibout her forgotten mon 
which wa o beneficent that 
) pilgrim who journeyed through 
n iid of the Blessed Har 
iH l » th nost th rules 
{ " ind uught to plant the 
ligiou mer ) ich an extent 
! fo tt to sleep and to eat! 
lus » the patient labor of Sanskrit 
" ' 1 by Cl philologists 
t page of Indian history 
ha ! vred and a full record made 
i ‘ rh faithful investi 
" if inscriptions, literary 
uned=sothe documentary evi 
of Chinese Buddhists, have recov 
! fact that the reign of Harsha 
, 1 powerful kingdom in Northern Hin 
hetween 606 and 648 A D deserves 
; \ vith hat ff he earlier Buddh 
kempe Asoka r of th later religiou 
Akbar tl Grea Two in ription 
’ { py ind also a copper il 
} ’ va | »bably mm ittached to a 
‘ f land, p rv h lineage 
| } biograph il fa regard 
powerful Maharaja; and h name 
1 also in mn inscriptions of 
" il king When com 
with ‘ i i f th pilgrim 
I n en ft India luring h 
l h leath ind when 
} ) ) n m with yim 
' ‘ po mn ind thre Sanskrit 
" which bea Harsha name 1 iu 
nia rial ne the with ce 
, | ria ind epigraph evi 
h ‘ i mine t 1 outline of 
f the monarch reer 
i mat il hav I n i ible 0 
he fo mly in a ithered 
t ma 1 for the killed hand 
wr h-English scholar, Mauri 
7 to bring the disjecta membra 
bool rh young inskritist 
njoyed the advantage of philolo 
" gat Londo Oxford, and Paris 
x h udies under the admirable 
Professor Sylvain Lévi of the 
produced an excellent book 
rm pol | and literary history of Har 
‘ emp ire presented in clear out 
| and th tuthor ha made good use of 
he Chinese w T » throw light on the 
al condition of India in Harsha'’s time 
in the accour of the attempt made by Sa 
inka, an enemy of Harsha, to destroy the 
red Bo-tree, under which Buddha sat 
there might have been added a_ refs nee 
to the same event, as recorded vm Ch 


nese biographical york 





Nation. 


The 


however is dom to 


work, and 


huan Full ju 
all the 
t is.very convenient to have the inscrip- 


Chinese throughout the 


tions and the verses of Harsha’s own com 
po on reproduced in the appendixes at the 
end of the It is to be hoped that 
n a second edition of this standard work on 
Harsha, there will likewise be reproduced 
1 specimen of the king's beautiful chirog 
which has actually been preserved 


volume 


raphy 
king’s own signature engraved on 

It would be well like- 
from the Ajanta Caves 


im the 
the Banskhera plate 
wise to reproduce 

the painting which represents King Puli- 
kesin, the victorious rival of Harsha in 
Southern India \ good map indicating the 
precise extent of Harsha’s domain and the 
many places alluded to in his history would 
be serviceable. These would add still more 


to the praise to be deservedly bestowed 


+) 


ipon this valuable historical treatise 


The Re ligion of Au Good Men, and Other 
Chriatian Ethics By H. W 
Phillips 


Studies im 
Garrod New York McClure, 
& Co. $1.20 ne 

World By 
Arm- 


Vodern 
D. S. Cairn New York A. C 
$1.25 ner 


Christianity in the 


ng & Son 
We may consider together two thoughtful 
present status of Christian 
faith. by writers who discern with uncom- 
mon keenness the difficulties in the way 
equal sincerity and 
radi- 


f belief, and with 
earnestness of conviction arrive at 
illy opposite conclusions. Mr. Garrod, a 


writing from the point of 


Cambridge tutor, 


view of educated young men of Great Brit- 


ain, declares that “there is a widespread 
lissatisfaction with the moral ideals of 
Christianity’; and Mr. Cairns, who is ap- 
parently a Scottish clergyman, also fixes 


upon defects in Christian morality as the 


hief stumbling-block in the way of be- 
lief. Here, however, the parallel ends, for 
Mr Garrod pronounces Christianity in- 


sufficient, at least for himself, and con- 


fesse allegiance to 
while Mr. Cairns endea- 


ideals which he de- 
eribe as Goth 


show that the social and moral 
teaching of Christianity has not been fully 
ipprehended, and that a true appreciation 
of Christian ethics will discern in it the 


elements which seem to many to be lack- 


The notion that the Teutonic heathen 
have not been fairly treated by the ap- 
praisers of moral systems, that much that 
valuable in the present life of the peo- 
ples of Kurope had its origin 
ther in Hellas, but in 


early Teutons 


northern 
Judwa, nor in 
he fens and forests of the 
finds facile and persuasive expression in 
Mr. Garrod’s essay Christian, Greek, or 


Goth?” Chivalry and honor appear to him 


as elements of moral life, in which both 
Greek and Christian teaching are deficient, 
and these he finds to be the cardinal vir 
ues of the North, which many have un- 


onaciously grafted on Christian ethics, 


Ww ould be 
both of 


but the parentage of which it 
wiser to re 
clearness and of faith Iiiself This thesis 
Mr. Garrod skill, and 


in searcely be important 


ognize, in the interests 


defends with much 
denied that 
uth at least lies close beside his propo 


tions 


Mr. Cairns, who is no Goth, but a devout, 


though informed, evangelical, approaches 
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the ethical criticism of Christiani y throug 
the famous passage in Mill’s “Essay on 
Liberty” on the limitations of Christian 
morals Mill, it will be remembered, 
pointed out that morality is 
rather 


Christian 
than 
rather than active; innocence rather than 


negative positive; passive 
abstinence from evil rather than 
pursuit of the good’; and his 
conclusion was that “other ethics than any 
which can be evolved from purely Chris- 
tian sources must exist side by side with 


nobleness: 


energetic 


Christian ethics to provide the moral re 
generation of mankind.” This serious 
criticism Mr. Cairns is at pains to refute. 
He contends, in the first place, that the 
which Mill 
could find no reference in the gospels wer 
Galilean 


spheres of obligation to 


by no means ignored by the 
teacher, but that these duties were implied 
in his utterances concerning the kingdom 
of God All that Mill would derive 
from Christian Mr 
Cairns finds in germ, in general principle, 
in the Messianic hope which pervades the 


gospels In the second 


sources other than 


place, he urges 
that the silence of Jesus concerning na- 
tional and civic duties was not because he 
had no regard for these important elements 
of obligation, but because of the peculiari- 
ties of his position in relation to the civil 
authorities and to his disciples. The one- 
sidedness of his teaching is attributed to 
“spiritual strategy,’’ as Mr. Cairns terms 
it. Finally, Mr. Cairns urges that in the 
utterances of Jesus in the form of apo- 
calypse there is the equivalent, in the vo- 
cabulary of the time, of the duties which 
Mill and Mr. Garrod fail to find inculcated 
in the gospels. 

A brief outline inadequately represents 
the clearness and logical skill of the ar- 
gument, and the literary excellence in 
which it is framed. As a piece of Chris- 
tian apologetic, the effort of Mr. Cairns ts 
on a higher plane than that of much recent 
work. Whether it will be deemed a suf- 
ficient reply to those who complain of the 
moral limitations of Christianity, will de- 
pend upon the view one has of the history 
of New Testament times. To Mr. Gar- 
rod, for example, it would manifestly be 
no answer at all. He would reply at once 
that the Kingdom of God, as Mr. Cairns 
describes it, is a creation of the modern 
imagination, which did not at all exist in 
the days of Jesus and his apostles. Their 
kingdom, it is asserted, was not a society 
gradually coming to perfection, but an 
utterly marvellous display from the heav- 
ens, sudden in manifestation, miraculous, 
and without human agency in its projection 
upon the earth. In favor of this interpre- 
tation of the phrase “kingdom of God,” 
there is much to be said; and Mr. Garrod 
skilfully in his able 
chapter on “Christ the Forerunner.” Of 
course, if this conception of the kingdom 
be correct, there is no ground for the ar- 
gument that in Jesus’s command to seek 
the kingdom there is implied obligation of 
social and political duty. A kingdom 
about to descend as the lightning from 
heaven certainly imposed no obligation to 


advances this view 


purify water supply or to elevate the stan- 
dards of education 

But is one forced to the dilemma im- 
plied by these two essays? What if the 
teaching of the man of Nazareth does not 
embrace a full-rounded ethical system? 
What if Jesus had no thought of a de- 
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society? 7 
veloping society? Must we therefore 1 wom have dogs’ heads,” and again entirely what M Young 
with Mr. Garrod, call ourselves Goths? Or I f these isles are people of great | tain- for he had the hat 
with Mr. Cairns, must we apply the mi- ture, like giants, hid is to look upon +? Earl ¢ Yur \ 
3 ‘ fi uve 
ana , ) e bu " . le ’ 
croscope—and a little imagination—to the ' Miagisip digas miccie o ) I lestly 
fn } i Colun Av y 4 er a < 7 2 
gospel records to derive thence all the ; 0 ee Navig t f 
wat ‘ 
‘ 30 " ght f i geographical 
virtues the hurrying times find needful? ' In tl t t 
iutho ‘ ») OX f s. not _ ote 
May not one whose religious inheritanc« most | 1 a 
aturally iter] la favorable ’ _ 
goes back through Luther, Augustine, and , i ’ sul t k 4 
siz lat ire — . 
Paul, write his estimate of the founder x ! } ’ 
\s a professed littéra Mr. Y r pie per] 
of his faith as he believes history teaches : hict " [ te S 
not undertaking to impute to him an an ss ks xa t 
, rils For exampl " P " any f he ed 
ethic for which the world had then no of tl t} ! 
conference between Colut , he his I fb ‘ 
need, but revering him cniefly that he natior 
. mission appointed by Kins fi kplanatio lustra " lias 
sowed faithfully the seed that was given " eo 
gal to consider h pre { ” or tne * 
to his hand, and left the world bravely . fail find , 
2 f tl imagination M } z Ww — vatuat 
with the question, “Why of yourselve . « , 
judge ye not that which is right? oot enna } 1) 
lumbus appear a | hay : . 
l and wishing ! ! ‘ 
Lath Master R R M ! 
i . . | righ ’ 
Christopher Columbus and the Neu World Ww he Rigt R . ! 
. : of old eve i t } } 
of His Discovery. By Filson Young. 2) | e , . 
l it rnoest¢ rave 1 { i 
vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co nucl eeped in lea r ad i { ~ °) 
: i . ‘ S ° ' . 7 
$6.50 net. ment on the Idea of a n with 1 ea wn Cae : 
é ng at aY. The Right Reverend Cazad — 
These two handsome volumes of Englis! being ed K wn ae al — 
manufacture are offered to the reading pub nto the bargair o pe } t sinh \MERICA MUSEUM EXP! 
I i ild speak i tha 
lic by the author, with a frank disclaims ter of converting the heathet und he wa fo THE FAYUM DESERT 
o or ‘ could no bye done ) tr? 
of any yretensions to expert Columbian . > wae ; : agate. 
, I : Jew, having made voyag ind = worked | Ad Egypt, Ma 
scholarship Indeed he announces his be with Behaim a } \ da? . ' 
ti i ’ x ‘ if t 
lief that the original investigator in bio an authority on navigatio and =} vil ' arene 
graphy or history, consuming his life in the | 0f OP!nion tha ud 1 be dot Rod ; , 
! o,. being also a ery 1 ed 7 } ! nf i ff 
study of details, is thereby disqualified for . ; figs nt 
. read many book wl nh ¢ imbu had a } 4 f 
the task of putting his results in an effs id ind he was of « ' ' ha ld 
' : puaeNS i ! hie I A 
tive way before the public “It would ay not be done. Three learned oj 1o igainst sg ; 
' 
pear that the double work of acquiring the os Idea he Idea ound to go Poo . I 
: Columbus stand here puzzled { Ku n, « Lat of tl Hi } ‘ 
facts of a piece of human history and of | geld tong i 
f 1 ur it f hich f \ 
presenting them through the medium of . UT t ‘ nN I 
= Our o t? . ) } ' f he t 0 t ir [ 
literature can hardly ever be performed by ly USTW y ac i of tl ‘ f th l ! fer 
rs te ‘ that i: } y f the t te iw 
one and the same man A wider acquaint . , ‘ , . i on , 
: > oO 2 ' . ? | f | ’ \ 
ance with historical and biographical liter Ba wh mp! , 5 
, (which } 7, 
ature would perhaps lead Mr. Young to be But they [i. ¢. the comm " egarded _ ; 
> . ar , I j t ] } ‘ 
less sure of this dictum, against which ex ill the words of Christoforo Color i i Bat Y r 
a empt alk be 1us¢ Wi ] i 1 ! f 
ceptions in great numbers from Thucydides n a ' ia ; 
magining and i¢ ) or | " 
to Boswell could easily be cited. Mr. Young f Cvpango of aa tol I e] I i amy 
, 4 f pango of Ma Pol 
needs the shield of no such principle to rt e th he Fa 
: : - : ‘ ‘ xample | i } } } } 
justify his undertaking a life of Columbus ' _— . hict “ 
: f ‘ ho me j } } } ‘ 
f he be so minded, but the defects of his net! H he | P 
x nd idied = h O f ' 
own work illustrate the inevitable weak 
} } 
‘ yu cunno f 
ness of history written by one who has not , ; \ 2 t f tt G P 
s gaps with h 4 t 
saturated himself with its materials : ’ ft , . ; , 
7 on o uvoid ! rele } , " 
has merely skimmed the cream of others ' i seid cages epoct 6 
3 i itt ide in th nie nm oO ! ' 
research Mr. Young’s narrative s clear ' . foh man in lif \f hit 
- 2 ( 1. Moreove | 
and intereSting, but his comment is unhis , ie = —— : . {1 ‘ ' 
) been fied ‘ 
torical in tone and often flippant. One ex — ; ‘ ' and tl iB 1 Mu aun) 
P 3 he ha nte pe ed | 12 . . 
ample will illustrate our meaning. On No . ul ! and irthed | 
, 
vember 4 Columbus records in his journal a ih . if : which | 
, which may be d: bed a | ed ¢ , 
hat he understood the natives to say that aksteers vo millions of ' igo g bel 
“ l As good an nee , 
at “a long distance from there there were aane mei N valle) ft was formed. In tl 
oncluding paragr: if t yt 
men with one eye, and other men with eI craph of b ; ; i y eams and river irse and f 
dogs’ snouts who ate men, and that when So much of the man Christopher Columbu inds were deposited taining the t 
wh nee as an no longs re i 
they caught a man they beheaded him and prey was ane “tg ” eartg of the animal {f the period W 
; : to the last bone and fibre of him ff } ’ 
drank his blood Mr. Young does not ques face of the earth. and living now only t gray f the Pharaohs ha r 
tion that the natives said this, not recol virtue of such truth a here wa n him fo I t five thousand yea 
lecting that, as it was only twenty-two days who once manfully according to th KI has concealed th t il pla 
since Columbus had } led a : that he had, bore Ch ' n } } rede j l 
us 8 anded on Guananhan cross stormy sea und found hin f “ th century rt wa t 
he could not possibly understand the native n that dim light a heavy and ) n f Africa’s distinctive cont 
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‘ . oget r ' the hors of } j 
comments on the admiral’s “solemnly” en ed mes Po og aye ' ' at far a8 known at present the prot 
oon va : i ; oing in that 4 f ancl 
ering these facts in his journal l he 1 conflagration as mankind a kel r elephants the enia 
most childish nonsense.”’ Of course Is ee again for many i gz era ) f manatee and dugong he |} 
nonsense to-day, and the reader hardly leed ever again i / much tortu ! ck and t t ! ] 
world ch at find ; , - . ‘S0G 
> t e assure: f ‘ et hat he . . : 
needs to be assured of the fa What he . . primitive whale mr ‘ we 
does need, however, is to have tt explained From what we ha rid ea noithers great quad 
how Columbus could have hought he un enough that Mr Youne work present never journeyed } 1 the P 
dereat " dis 3 ¥ P ' ' ' 
lerstood the Indians to give him such in othing of impo ne< } serious stu ica 
{ ati The . histor omt , ‘ 
ormation rhe proper h i) il mmen le ro the genera le ive the The peculiar interest f 
a te ‘ t the fs 
i »> no ha he book of | John Maun ory of Columbu 1 lhu sted more Museum in thi | 
ee which enjoyed a high reputation in fully from Columbus ‘ writings (a hat three of the 
 admiral’s time, records the existence off | published by John Boyd Thacher han any | que 1 tt 
the coas ‘4 ‘ vrs ar r 
h oast of Asia of “a great and fair isle | pr cedbng popular lif ind tl {" sa Vm i att ! 
illed Nacumera And all the men ing quality Yet tl } -- eannot nest , _ 
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in Magyar, Servian, and German 


f ju y in dial forms, with accom- 
inying glossa ~ 1 z the work of 
Rn value to philolog is well as to 
inologist 
I stude f v za yn } work 
i y Many rf myths and 
istoms yrrded as still existing, particu- 
i n th Balkan States, have unques- 
ynably come down from remote p Chris- 
in antiquity, and many others, as ancient 
yrigin and id n manifestatio ire 
bu itly ext Indeed le pervad- 
gz be i y of daily f ind hought 
hroughout who provinces of southeas 1 
Europe mi b 1 sub f deep con i 
to all iterested " iplif gz of th 
a 
In l Volksmund ; wh i I) 
Krauss ed 1g ff which six booklets 
hav i idy b } ssued “ have 
rf h most interesting collections 
f South G ian folk literature which have 
ippeared many years. Two of re five 


volumes 


ynsist of dialect songs ga 


» mountain region of upper At 
Bliimm!, and Kra 


Schottky, Ziska, 


thered in 
istria by 


uss him- 


lf, with the mus of the most lara 
ind an ample glossary of the dia- 
c forms They cover the whole range 
f ‘ad! songs, child songs, festival songs 
ym hunting, and lov songs geth 
witl imbe of the peculiar dance verss 
now is Schnaderhiipfel, and supposed to 
fragme! of an nt rituals. Two oth 
f the s s consist of com tal ) 


Mo inus and Frey, six ith century 
A Bo hav yar 3 f th 
it Frey ) newhat hig 
y indard. Num! fo rf ’ 
i ed iw of Ziska’s Au in 1k i 
m tt Schneeberg mou 1ins, first pul 
! 822 meth \W ha imbe 
) ind 2 im x x prayer 
om im gio il 
1 lial ‘ ! x inatory 
mT m i gio y Vv Wu h 
B I xth volum Gypsy Hu 
vy Kra him f sa yllection of 
\ inecdotes, and folklore ales illus 
f np “ ind happy n 
vid rf \u in Gypsies, und 
\ ) n he lo r l irl year 
I many V l 4 
rl first nm ha recently been taken in 
i ally prov what pecie of jungk 


fowl formed the 


Darwin 


pouitry 
ist ince his time 
tl wa the Red Jungl 


ancestor ot our 


and most other 
have taken it for 


F« Ww l 


domestik 


natural 
granted 


(Gallus 





gallus), but 


the Ceylon bird (G. stanleyii) has 


had n 


lany supporter r 


Club ha just published 


he Ceylon 


in “Spolia 


Poultry 
Zeylon- 


in account of efforts to hybridize the 
wild jungle fowl and the domesti birds 
After many unsuccessful attempts it wa 
found impossible to obtain fertile eggs 
when a domestic cock was mated with a 
jung! femal but from a wild cock and 
lome hen numerous hybrids of both 
exe wel hatched Finally—and this is 
the crucial point of the whole experiment 
the mating of two of these hybrids gave 
negative results, as was also the case when a 


hybrid 


female was mated 


back with 


From these important expe 


a wild 
riments 


we may infer that it is improbable that the 


Ceylon 


Jungle Fowl ha 


had any direct part 


i 
4 
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| 
in the establishment of our various races of the Sorbonne Was a! ational . x 
domestic fowls interest; and the Chamt f pu has manne ef 
The report of work a mplished at the <= : 
Solar Phys Observatory. South Kensing Ma ’ M | fit ! 
pee Scien , os i H | R 
by S§ N man Loch mit t \ 
account of lat work. and of ol 
ations of n-s| p y of ‘ 
i] 1 ! Mal ih Takl zl Ol . 
ervatory i Poona ind i Kodaikanal BS 
ind of night-work it South Ker ngtor H I 
Sun photograp! have been made with tl 
photoheliogr iph at Dehra Dan ind othe le hia 1? I ‘ 
it Mauritiu both of which are he 
ported The spectroheliograph has bee I f e Arn f 
use dails ind there has been an _ inte 
change of results between South Ke \ hingtor and 
ngton and Kodaikanal rhe iff of I f al Hi 
he ybservatory, which ineludse 1) W J Hi 1 } \ | 
S. Lockyer and everal ’ ta ha ! ne f 
been busy throughout the vear in preparing f H i ¢ 
ind publishing numerous papers on a great f } 
variety of astrophysical subject 
The El I ational An Alcohol 
( gz vill \ ‘ n Stockholm July 
. Aug I l 
gramn ide he discussion of tech Drennan. 
il pape n all the leading problems of 
ileohol I la imbe f gene | me s 
yg 1 which ft) P vill he a ; f MI I PVE 
i popula ‘ ry 
Pierre Eugéne Marcellin Berthelot. 11 : 
distinguished French profe or of hem : rl M , 
stry, died Monday in Par He was born | ™ the | 
n Par in 1827, and educated at the Col : my 
ége Henri IV. When only four yea id laptat of 
he was a pupil of Renan, with whom |! h? 
friendship lasted until Renatr death lr 
1360, Berthelot entered upon h cientifi 
career as prof vr of organte chemistry ' we AU , ' f 
at the Ecole d Pharmacie nd in 18¢ VRicn aU 
1 chair of chemistry was established for ' ble ! 
him in the Collége de France His con he elder Coque wi 
nection with th nstitut n lasted until es we . . f . 
his deatl He became a membe f the ne ol I nce é botl 
Institute in IS ind in 1880 he wa made nat he ih pa ;' 
life ecretary of e Academy ‘of Sciences I if A i i « I 
He was one of the piones of orga! who | pl ! 
ynthesis, and h york in the determir 1 care thing f ‘ 
tion of the carbon grou; wa one of he ew Hy A rie } 
largest contributions to chemical ciene I ‘ ! 5 ' y : pt 
that had been made in the la fifiv vea ‘ ‘ love bu } he ! 
Among his discoveries w ‘ rcetviene ga t Rot ‘ i i i 
and smokeless powder The cience of i el i j sh 
thermo-chemistry is largely built upon h Phe eme ! 
initial experiment In addition to 1 ty and antiquity it | nf Ml 
cientific interests Berthelot took m hat he l f 
pa nna nal po He Va M vhich Lebo 1 and , 
Pub i 1ction from 1886-1887, and | differe but M 
Minister if Foreign Affair 1 the Bou hare fturiou 1 e i ! 
geois Cabinet from 18% to 1806 He wa } husband s« eheme ! rie mid j 
member of the Legion of Hon ind of i ‘ rt I P 
various French and foreltgn litera ind olonged infidelity, a he 
scientific societi« Among } many pul ee hat the ipposed \ 
lished works may be mentioned th fol I I ge the old n : 
lowing Chimie organique fondé« j la | 1) ! 1 as he ft 
ynthése,”” 1860; “Lecons sur les méthodes | ingril 
générale le synthése IsH4 La force de | I a he thereu 
la poudre « I mations exple \ 171 ‘it hima t b \\ 
I ai de méchanique chimique fondé« i ble hat Lebons ! 1 , 
la thermo-chimie,” 1879 cience et phil- | a , ong, | 
osophic INK Introduction a l'étude de | f view of tl Edw i 
la chimie dé Anciet et duo Moye ize | I nte fire 
Ik89; “Correspondance avee Renan,” 189% his company wit! ud 
Chimie végétal: if vie SAU l ‘ at eats grea ‘ ! t 
said of Berthelot that like Renan and | x the last a f 
Pasteur, the man in him tra ended the | re ! athe f ! 
ele ntiet and made him a’ be vr ! ’ he wre Ne . 


wa eminent H jubilee elebrated at | bourgeole ckmah H 





sixteenth 


the authors plausibly att 
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mrred t too | that before that date the WNpielleute, or 
, On th whole player upon instruments (the organ ex- 
ippointment It remains cepted), were for the most part of the de- 
he an do with Othello spised class of minstrels, of whom digni- 
fled writer we not expected to take se- 
i English ver- | rious notice 
ffo which Maude | 
Y } e pa 
Oscar Hammerstein began h first opera 
i ] Paris 
} season at the Manhattan with asts strong 
in men but weak in women singers. He 
| did not prosper until Nellie Melba joined 
° . 

Musie. |} his forces. She makes her last appearanc 
| on March 25, and two days later Emma 
|} Calvé will be heard at the Manhattan ip 

ierheitma Carmen,”’ which has already been sung 
r G man by John there fourteen times since December For 
mported by Charles Scrib bext season Hammerstein has a formida- 

w York 76 cents net | ble array of singers—Melba, Calvé, Nordica, 

e woman bee hardly | ° humann-Heink Bressler-Gianoli, Tren 

a ee ¢ st , ; tini, De Cisnero and Giaconla; and 
va ‘ y I 1a pe no L | 
eat 1 ha imong the men, Bonci, Bassi, Renaud, Dal- 
violin But while dress |} mo Sammarco Ancona Gilibert and 
Arimond e ought te } r st rr 
atl tiie op aha a | ¥ H igh » have a ronge! 
; > x} ‘ > r r > 
, i the final stag ' i Edouard R Ke ’ € xample 
| e n " the merstei or 7 
very minute detail in its rh cope of tl Hamm n perfor 
P , | mances is to be greatly enlarged. Whereas 
re ha reason fo ‘ 
| he limite imself this season to the ore 
. 6 Geviaticn trom the | lim 1 himself thi ison more 
. © the back, or belly, popular Italian and French operas, with a 
ew revivals o ormer orite » is 
shane of the /-holes. af- f il f former favori he is to 
of wihent sa oe hav es xt winter, genui: German opera 
; and French opéra comiqu Four or five 
It nake i ld | ; 
| of Wagner's operas are to be under Cam 
vhat sor f w “il are 
' } panini in excellent interpreter of that 
master’s works—which it will be of special 
t ight » disc ! the | ‘ " : 
} in t to hear under the favorable acous 
t Mak by eries 
: ynditions of the Manhattan Of equal 
Hi ged he lefalils 
; lnterest will be the transplanting to Ameri 
y bie K 1 of 
| can soil of some of the artist and the op 
| ind bra 2 
ted ti anil | eras of the modern French opéra comique 
| ng tl most succe ful of the operas 
Italia the be that 
Pat are Charpentier’s ‘‘Loutse,”’ De- 
Ke to | fou ] | 
| Dussy Pelléas et Mélisande and Aphro 
I v j hich | 
lité How they will be received here re 
y i ited, in ng | i 
mains to b een M. Perier and Mary Gar- 
garding Savart xperl ‘ 
| de have be« eugas ! fhe Hammerstein 
actices of the ld Italian | 
| season is o begin on N ember 4 and last 
ring in né is led 
twenty week 
' ‘ the ixt h and 
ric . ate rf Heinrich Conried has not y innounced 
hen most of the other In h principal ind plans for next year at 
ir | 8 and concert the Metropolitan, but he will have Ca 
their infancy The skill | ruso and near! ull the leading artists in 
of th ( nona heol | th year’s company Indeed, it intimat 
ve ge it is not | ed that not only will the Metropolitan sea 

h yr the neth of time | sen | xtended by three weeks, but there 

i ve been in use, | willl ibscription performances on Thurs- 
sup rity of the | days, as well as on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
the varnish has been | Friday ind Saturdays. Several works are 

j und th is a first to be 1dded to the talian repertory, and 

} re than a | there is to be a complete cycle of Wagner's 
4 } rm e Was an pera from “Rienzi” to ‘‘Parsifal Fears 
hat guided the builders have been expressed of an operatic surfeit, 
irpassed all the others | but the present indications art that New 
part » hie fofinite ca- Yor} ippetite for music is insatiable. The 
y pains he always climax and finale of the Metropolitan sea 
minutest detail with the on the Nibelung cycle, which began on 
perfection The dif Tuesday, and ends next week, to be follow 
, and tone in the | 4. on Good Friday, by “Parsifal 
the most famous makers | The Mozart and Wagner festivals are to 
il indicated in the be repeated this year at the Prince Regent 
! are al bio- | Theatre in Munich, from August 1 until 

I tl trod tory sec | September 14 There will be ix Mozart 

ketch the history of the ind twenty Wagner performances Don 

he rebek of the | Juan” will be given on August 1 and 7; the 

‘ } heory that the Marriage of Figaro’’ on August 3 and 

the ynstruction of 9, and Cosi fan tutte” on August 6 and 
wentary reference to the 11 The Wagner performances will be giv 

! is surprisingly scarce | en on the following days “Tristan and 

century This lack | Isolde’ on August 12, 21, 26, and on Sep- 
ibute to the fact tember 7; the first performance of the 
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‘Ring’’ August 14, 15, 17, and 19: ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser’’ August 23, September 4; ‘Mei 
stersinger’’ August 24, September 5; second 


performance of the ‘‘Ring’ August 28, 29 


| 31, and September 2; the third performance 
if the “Ring’’ September 9, 10, 12, and 14 

| Maurice Grau, predecessor of Heinrich 

Conried as manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, died in Paris last Thursday 

| Born at Brinn, Austria, in 1849, he was 

brought to New York at the age of five 


by his parents. He studied law, but inter- 
est in dramaticaffairscreated by association 
with his uncle, Jacob Grau, led him to 
abandon the law before being admitted to 
the Bar. For some 
uncle’s employment in 
he began with an enterprise 


years he remained in 


his various capaci 
ties. In 
of his own, bringing Aimée to this country 


The same year he managed Rubinstein and 


1872 


Wieniawski, who made a successful tour 
with the Thomas orchestra. In 1873 he 
formed the Clara Louise Kellogg English 


Opera Company. After various ventures, not 
always profitable, he formed a partnership 
with Abbey and Schoeffel, in May, 1882; 
and the projectors of the MetropolitanOpera 
House, in opposition to Col. J. H. Mapleson 
at the old Academy of Music, chose this 
firm to manage the enterprise. The season 
the first in which the rival 
companies were pitted against each other 
into grand opera was a disas 
Abbey, Schoeffel & 


of 1883-84 was 


This plunge 


sus eXperiment for 
Grau They lost $250,000 and returned to 
theatrical management. At last in 
May, 1897, the Maurice Grau Op- 
era Company was organized. From 


# 


that time Mr. Grau managed the affairs ot! 





increasing success 
ill health 


the Metropolitan with 


until the spring of 1908, when 

compelled him to retire, and Mr. Conried 
was chosen as his successor. Mr. Grau’'s 
most notable achievements were the in- 


troduction of star casts and of the custom 
of having each opera sung in the language 
in which it was written. Before him “star 
opera” meant one star and several medioc 
under him it meant a cast including 
three, four, or five world-famed singers. H: 
for years strongly prejudiced against 
Wagner and German opera. Walter Dam- 
rosch, shrewd enough to take advantage of 
his folly, gave a season of Wagner opera, 
so successful that Mr. Grau’s 
eyes were opened, and thenceforth he be- 
stowed the same careful attention on Ger- 
as on Italian and French opera 


rities; 


was 


which was 


man 


Fritz Scheel, conductor of the Philadel 





phia Orchestra, died at Philadelphia March 


12. He was born at Lubeck, Germany, in 
1852. His father and grandfather had di 
rected small orchestras in and near his 


native place, and thus from early childhood 


he was familiar with the instruments of 
the orchestra. His special study was the 
violin, but he learned also to play the horn, 


trumpet, trombone, and tuba. After he 
had conducted concerts at Chemnitz, Ham- 


burg, and other places in Germany, he be- 
gan his American career as conductor of 
the Trocadero concerts, at the Columbian 


From Chicago he went to San 
Francisco, eventually becoming conductor 
of the local Symphony Society. In 1900 he 
settled permanently in Philadelphia. Later 
he organized the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Association, and was its conductor until a. 


Exposition 





few weeks before his death. 
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| was also a cultivated gentleman, a lir 4 it e £ 
Art. guist, a mus I ar ff tiv writer i f ‘ 
ht peal on : -_ , 
The Life, Lettere and Work of Frederi ft w = ha 
Leighton By Mrs. Russell Barrington ? , . 
2 vols. New York: The Macmillan C bl a ; 
$10.50 net scien 1 : i led and te i 
ler-! 1, full of i uu yand | 


Although th profusel istrated | f im kind ‘ ; S t 
in two great volumes, may fairly be called prof n and . 
“sumptuous,” it cannot be I \“ y " , wh eath 


monument to its ibject It ithor ha f : } ’ fa Vhet) 





little critical acumen or verit f taste ; . are 
given up pra 
it is rambling and petiti pad with . Leis we , . 
much matte fl le inter as pl England f . 
] marred by m il i f fo | ears id 1} " half _ ~— 
ongut misunderstanding f I ane All h | . . ne s ‘ 
terms faulty inscription rf pro er ind w , ' . , . 
names, and carel proofreading Un | it home His fathe \ ed ! t Ml 
mportant a matt he t nical mett | gas 
od of painting deliberately adoy 1, af | wr ' 
many experimer b Leighto ind | i though h , 
friend, Giova Costa t i quit It , . 9 , . 
telligibl Ol ! kind of ro | 1842 ' » have t , pupil z P 
abound in i yne pecimer hall suffi re le f Frankfort i . ; ‘ 
The nam f th pa er Couture o irs | 1} Wy eve on } . = ‘ 
several tim 1 is spelt Contur i » piv his whe tim futu ; : 
both text ind le ex I I I | pe . H rema 1 * ; ' ; 
Ar Pha rh i i ue ‘ and died. ’ 
h ible o i f | way f od ' ; 
-. y « 4p at , 4 +} ) . } 
book afford ff eal Steinle was an offshoot of th \ thenaiied al 
brilliant and important figure in nine- | German Nazaren¢ in admire ind, in ff o ale . 
eenth-century painting, and a ufficien 1e sense » follower Cor . nd a ' a 
number of good reproductions of his works, | , beck- but hie of : ashi aa 
tc make it a welcome addition to the | pay, been of a much less pompous and ; , 
library of the student of a | artificial sort than His was a pu ) 
Probably , ; pa art | {1 gentle sp f his pu 
of painting was ve ed . h lofty ideal f . higt » on : : 
such sp lid material wards for the | ar rect il chief as 
exercise of his taler . lid Frederi ce must have been uj 
Leighton, Baron Leighton of Stretton a of drawing. Any speci G hee 
presider f I Royal Academy) com a hat Leighto . a 
mander of the Legion of H e, & cial d from him rapidly d PI 1 whe : 
of the Institute of Fran member of most mmediaté uence wa - bu I 
of the academies of Euro] loctor of thi him the voung man undout ly wed . — 
Or that in  half-a-dozen iniversitie horough! { « f wt 
knight of many order m of wealth 1ich made him a uniqu Engle nt | , 
friend of princes—a p m of distinction 1 the equal of the t eal a ead wit ! 
and the highest so l inding wherever rwhere will I 
he might find himself Perhay partly il gift ure , 
for this very reason that many critics and i plea ; des att n f ev 
painters are inclined to deny him th ‘ wiyiaaee os ' B I 
le material reward f permanent fame meperse i = t I iq I ; 
ind ibiding ny) w} h \ wou Vall i 1 | ! " 
bestow on ym if l sstul men rhe a [i & 
very qualities which so greatly aided | Royal Acad ; , ! he English pa 
career—h good look h accomplish “== = ! i y 
ments, his personal harm-—have tended ; — : ! 
to obscure hi real artisti talent H . epl Phe Val be fT 
did so many things so well that peopl With uF . , on . i r and 
might be excused for forgetting hat he . ind 16 ) f f ther H early | 
painted too a Whistler phrased ‘ she Oppo : apt 5 : i lelightf 
whether a a neer at the artist or a eligi 7 ! ‘ k } ttained ¢t i 
a rebuke of h iperficial admirers, it is Brotherhood who v iu i é ‘ , of tl 
difficult to say. He was so eminently and 1 Millais in ability, while u whic! 7 rly G 
obviously the proper p: yn for the head uf iD je ind caretu g else it neteent 
of an academy tha hi art is dubbed y ed in U I 1 . few “ i ! ilpture ha ? 
merely academi« and ifely disposed of erite and their grea tay a I y hig y ft fe 1a} 
How early he was marked out for b ! CCE was too great t i i tu ather ) ler a few 
great office is surprising \s a youngster ted, and for om we |} t ‘ sinted Look t tt 
at Rome, befor his first picture had been | ires rejected or badly ing and of ad m imental lignity of } 
exhibited, Thackeray met him, and at once erse comments in the | Probably the 4 he watch: from the ‘ 
et him down a Millai only serious i tures were not 80 goo is tl { j Argos for the beacon fi 
rival Later, in London, before and at the ne of them have never pea , hey nou e the f 
time of hi election as a ciate, his fu ere transitional work wi I i fizu i r j 
ture destiny eems to have been a mat rederic Leighton w ! gaging himself line a very embodiment of 1 
ter of common talk It was impossible not from the pupil of Steinl rh mediaval antique tragedy Look at tl f P 
to recognize the fitness of the only Eng m went first—the very year after Cima gracious riper langu 
lishman who ever really knew how to draw bue he painted a Pan, a Venu and an | of those two lovely e] I 
¢ 


the human figure, when that Englishman | Orpheus; though in a freakish spirit, in Moo! Look at the youthful supplens 











‘ ) lard O 
~tOo 
Ar j Juggling Girl, her clean, round 
t i moothly modelled as a Pompeian 
) at the exquisite delicate slen 
f tl P he, her flower-like body 
‘ g t ween the marble columns and 
lected in the limpid element below rhe 
f such figure 1 the and of 
I l beautiful Ss a grea 
i f pow f ven 
\ t mak very little dif 
f ! hese f ~ ure called 
| ! t bee i 1, among other 
ne ft gz A I ary painter,” and 
v } Br h public its be 
1 a ! ghtly disgui 1 with a 
f ‘ we ition might not 
n rit ‘ mn if 1 ‘ t 
M gelo I n undt might 
leroga why ! ) 
r qu ) afte ull, is 
} | l how one 
| " p 3 
1 } " itio not true 
! ficu the Clytem 
iny tefl ry onne ed 
imagine that en ther 
b may easily have been invented 
fi ry fi 1 to ifterward 
t il | ! of h rect fk 
f th rigid arm ind clut 
ha tl lumnar ft of the whole 
1 contra i with the ripple 
4 ! f the finely divided draperies 
t i things ha punt Call her 
il I tragic heroine ind the re 
~ “ lt b the ime rhe others are 
nm frankly renderings of a type and 
" i tude of the human figure, two wo 
ping, a girl juggling with balls 
a) nz woman disrobing for the bath. Of 
! i Summer Slumber, Flaming 
j ( tie, and mo emphatically of this 
ire h essays in sculpture, The Ath- 
gvling with a Python, the Slug 
pat t! Needless Alarms All these are 
aw | " n inspiration, as little 
{ iything external to them 
f their effect, as any ‘symphony 
irrangement”™ of Whistler's 
I ght t more reasonably objected to 
\ that their inspiration is rather 
in p ) il but there are 
" n the world who will not 
pture hall have the mo 
f bea ful form, or that the art 
f ‘ hall be bbhed of half her 
rial domain, because ts borders 
} [ the onfine f her sister's « 
And if the figures themselves might 
he ! ox ited in marble or bronze, 
Ku ! eby there ts in almost 
y ine an arrangement of background 
i ry, a use of landscape, an ad 
t f xht and shade and an enhance 
by r, which are purely pictorial 
! beat of Leighton’s works may fair 
illed masterpleces of the painter's 
1 tt r creator a master 
if | 4 st sO suUcee ful in h larger 
und im uu works it not be 
i ! el a atory or depict an tinel 
lt but 1 : I was not a master of 
[ 0 ind is lom quite felicitous 
n I irrangement of more than one or 
wo figures Some of the picturea which 
most clearly show his besetting faults have 
> m subject than the Juggling Girl; 
the Greek Girls Picking up Shells by the 
Seashor for example Here each of the 
figures is the study of a movement, each 


The 


is beautifully 


Nation. 


' 
and interestingly arranged, 
but there is no bond of union between them, 


no grouping, no large and general sweep vf 


line or apportionment of space heir 
juxtaposition is so accidental and each ex- 
ists so entirely for itself that one regrets 
that a slight overlapping here and there 
prevents the picture being cut into four, 
iny one of which would be more effective 
than the whol: One could then enjoy the 
beauty of the individwal figures without 
being irritated by their lack of coérdination 
Not all Leighton'’s major compos ons are 
pu z } 4 H icles 
Struggling with Death for the Body of Al 
3 ) star n 
N pu Zz 1 y i 
put togethe I who ' ) 
been seen, in its entirety, and the details 
! lo 1 from it-—-ratl h parately 
een details have been played about until 
1 not unpleasing arrangement is achieved 
The difference is radical One does not 
expect the visionary lucidity, the astound- 
ing clairvoyance, of a Rembrandt—that is 
omething altogether exceptional and to be 
thankfully received as such—but no man is 
1 composer who has not something of that 
grasp of an ensemble which mark Raphael 
ind \ ’ which Baudry had, and Mil 
let ind many mother ind small man 
ind of this Leighton had very littl 
I A perhaps ! lin | f ym 
j lack of feeling f irge guid 
ig lines and simple masses, more than his 
method of work, which was responsible for 
another ff his faults strongly exemplified 
1 the Girls Picking up Shells In that 
pi ire is in the Greek Girls Playing at 
Ball, the draperies are supposed to be vio 
lently agitated by the wind, but they do 
t really fly—they are meticulously ar 
anged in a myriad little folds that the 
wind would blow out of them in a moment 
and their unsupported position is only to 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
they are of some rigid material like crum 
pled tin The fault might be Di lered 
as merely the result of a lack of feeling for 
motion, were it not for two considerations 
first, that the illusion of motion in art is 
ntirely dependent on composition of lin 
and second, that Leighton’s love for d 
ail carries him into the same fault in 
the treatment of drapery in repose In 
he be of h figures the many beautiful 
letails of much divided drapery are yet 
luly subordinated to the total eff but 
n other instances, as in the Fatidica, whers 
the immobility of extreme dejeciion was 
to be depicted, this insistence on litth 
things degenerate into an irritating wrig- 
gle of folds, which is almost entirely de 
structive of the effe aimed at 
Of Leighton treatment of color it is 
more difficult to speak justly from an in 
apection of reproductions and the fading 
memories of originals seen long ago. Leigh 
nm himself, who was pretty well aware of 
his own strength and weakness hought 
he had achieved his position as a draughts 
man in spite of a fanatic preference for 
lor Yet the Impression remains that 
he showed rather a fastidious choice and 
irrangement of beautiful colors than a 
ue colorist’s power, that his flesh painting 
was a bit waxy, and that he was too apt 
to harmonize his canvases by a general 
reddish tone, not altogether pleasant. Such 


| 


as his coloring was, it was a distinct and 
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nei element of his work, not an af- 


essary 
ter-thought, and he is far from those paint- 
rs whose work is better in black and white 
than in the original. With 
Lefebvre the color is nugatory; 
it With Leigh- 

is an essential part of the conception, 
often, a great addition to our pleasure. 


reproduction 
Cabanel or 
with Géréme is an offence 
ton it 
and 


It is given to few artists, howeversincere, 


altogether to avoid the pot-boiler—the 
work done from routine, because work is 
xpected from one and one’s living is to 
be made—work conscientiously carried out 
ind thoroughly craftsmanlike, perhaps, but 
nto which the highest qualities of one’s 
irt hardly enter. It is work of this texture 


that most hurts an artist’s reputation with 
the succeeding generation, and such work 
Lord Leighton, like others, produced. There 
ire heads and figures of his which are ex 
ellently done in their way, but cold and 
smooth and characterless—things in which, 
whether by conscious concession to the 
popular taste or by a touch of national 
character in himself, his sense of beauty 


legenerates into a display of prettiness, 
loll-like and insipid. Is it necessary to 
ilwell upon these? In the long run the 
best work of an artist gets itself sorted 
ut, and upon that his reputation finally 

If but a little of it is really excel 
lent, the reputation is secure. To have cre- 
ated half a dozen beautiful and expressive 
figures is enough for any man, and Leighton 


has given us more than that number. 


In the ceaseless flux of things, which 
we somewhat presumptuously call progress, 
generation treads on the other's heels; 
and it is as natural that the young should 
at elders as it is 
somewhat dis- 
trustful of the young until their ability is 
proved, The revolutionary of to-day is the 
of to-morrow, and has scarce 

at seniors before he is 
In our day 
merry-go-round is moving briskly and a 
of the future’ is born every ten 
so. It may be that all new things 
e good, but do they cease to be good the 
moment something newer is in sight? Does 
the moment it is 
and does the putting of a letter 
or two after a name deprive the name itself 


of all 


one 


sneer their out-of-date 


that these elders should be 


obstructive 


done railing his 


at in turn by his juniors. 


new “art 


years or 


a talent cease to exist 


recognized 
significance? Let us by all means 
praise him who adds a field, however small, 


to the domain of art, but it is as well to 
keep a grip on the original acres. There 
are and will be, in spite of fashion, cer- 


tain permanent elements of art, certain en- 
certain perennial 
there artists 


during forms of beauty, 


sources of pleasure; and are 


whose nature and whose duty it is rather to 
keep us in mind of these than to point 
out something else with much shouting. 


After all, are the new things always new 
the young infallible? David 
was as much a revolutionary in his day as 


and always 


the romanticists who tripped up his heels 
Form is out of fashion, drawing is out of 
fashion, precision and delicacy of work- 


of fashion, and Leighton 
The lover of beauty 
paint pictures or write 
not much and likes 
him As the whirligig goes 
round these things will come into fashion 
again, the critica will discover 
that Leighton, if not one of the world's 
great geniuses, was yet a true, a sincere, an 


manship are out 


ie out of fashion, too 


who has not to 


criticisms does care 


as well as ever 


and then 
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The Religious Value of 
the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Professor at Dartmouth 
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rhe Ministry of David Baldwin 
A Novel by HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 
With four full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, $1.50. 
trikiny story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just out of the semi- 
’ ivors to preach the Bible in terms of modern criticism. He is declared ‘‘ unsound,” and is 
npted to ** suppress his message Phe conflict which ensues between his duty and his desires is 
| by factional fights in the church itself. The characters are strongly and faithfully drawn 
" h fi ’ ul type 
ry v | - . . > | 
Ihe Greatest Fact in Christ’s Secret of 
a. a 
Modern History Happiness 
By WHITELAW REID By LYMAN ABBOTT 
f the United States among the Contains such suggestive titles as: ‘* Three 
] so . ** «*The S . ow ¢ Pare . ‘ 
wers of tl orld is the subject of this Kind " Happiness, The Spring : Perpetual 
\ ° ; Youth, and ‘*The Blessedness of Battle. A 
POINE OF UMEquE Mteres is the tact thal striking book in optimistic vein, written in Dr. 
wased upon an addr delivered by Ambas \bbott’s ablest manner, and of special value for 
< wfore an English audience. Easter gifts. 
N , portrait, and typography by the Merry [ypography by the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. (Post- 
wount Pres cents net age Scents.) White and gold, boxed, $1.00 
(Postage & cents.) Limp leather, $1.50. 
7 o 
Orthodox Socialism 
By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver 
(one of our ablest writers on economics here defines broadly the creed of socialism, and points out 
t ikn strikes, labor unions, the struggle of mass with class, and the perpetual questions of 
’ ind profit come in for their share of intelligent attention. The book is worth pondering over 
ry itive { ter 


12mo, net, $1.00 (Postage 1) cents.) 


Much Adoe About 
Nothing 


First Folio Edition 


College Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 
1 | tluable book compares the earlier atts ‘I feel quite at a loss to name an edition 
ud the Bible with the present view of — which packs so much wealth into as little room.”’ 
idern holarshiy It shows how historical re Sidney Le 
unony other carly religions verifies certain ‘*The most useful edition now available for 
ind throws light upon others. tudents.'’—-Brander Matthews. 
% cents net. (Postage 10 cents.) Cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.00 
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